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As Theodore Roosevelt in the quiet 
of his Long Island country home, to 
which he has been retired, temporarily 
at least, by serious illness, reflects upon 
passing events, the keenest regret he 
must experience is that the great war 
did not come before 1909 and while he 
was President of the United States. 
In such a national and international 
crisis he would have found full play 
for all those qualities of militant pa- 
triotism, love of action, and the quick 
play of mind in a swift and roaring 
tide of tremendous human _ events. 
Whether he would have made a good 
President, a safe leader, and would 
have carried the nation with him in 
unity is another matter on which no 
opinion can be formed, for if he had 
been in the White House in August, 
1914, and in the years to follow, the 
whole course of events in America as 
influenced from Washington would 
have been different from what has ac- 
tually occurred. 

It has been said of him that had he 
been in power in the early days of the 
war the United States would have 
made formal protest against the viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality, and that 
America would have been in the war 
long before April 6th, 1917. In view 
of what Mr. Roosevelt has said as a 
private citizen since the war began it 
is easy to believe this might have been 
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so, but when the limitations of the 
Presidential powers are understood and 
the sobering effect of the responsibility 
is taken into consideration it is not 
well to be too sure, for Mr. Roosevelt 
has often been described as a Radical 
talker and a Conservative actor; or, as 
his enemies have put it more bluntly, 
that his bark was worse than his bite. 
No President of the United States has 
ever lent more attentive ear to the real 
wishes of the nation than did Mr. 
Roosevelt, and the answer to the ques- 
tion as to the position America should 
take then lay with the people and not 
with the occupant of the White House. 
Mr. Wilson waited until he heard the 
voice of the nation lifted in approval 
of intervention. Perhaps Mr. Roose- 
velt could have done no more. It is 
not impossible, however, that he would 
have brought about an earlier decision 
because of his own vigorous leadership 
along positive lines, for no people in 
the world respond more quickly to au- 
thoritative leadership than do the peo- 
ple of the United States, and they are 
not slow to show their approval of a 
man who can make articulate their 
hardly formed, unorganized and yet 
compelling desires or ambitions. 

The tremendous hold upon the imagi- 
nation of the people Mr. Roosevelt has 
long had, and retains even now when 
he is no longer an active participant 
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in national affairs, is due to his skill 
and prescience as an interpreter of the 
national voice. It is in this field of use- 
fulness that he achieved his greatest 
service to the nation; an accomplish- 
ment so great, so entirely beneficial 
and so far-reaching in its consequences 
as to belong properly to the category of 
epoch-making events in the history of 
the United States. It was no more or 
less than to bring about a revolution 
in the whole political and industrial 
life of the nation. It was a bloodless 
revolution, extending over’ several 
years, and if it had not been brought 
about at the time and in the manner it 
was there would have unquestionably 
come to pass such a violent reaction 
against things as they were as to bring 
bloody chaos into the life of the Re- 
public verging possibly upon civil war. 
The democracy was in danger; plu- 
tocracy had assumed all power; its 
greedy tentacles were sucking the life- 
blood of politicai purity and indepen- 
dence from the national Government at 
Washington, from the Courts, the State 
legislatures ; from out of the very body 
of the whole American structure of 
self-government. 

In the administration of President 
McKinley commercialism in _ politics 
reached its apotheosis. The late Mr. 
Mark Hanna, the Warwick of the Mc- 
Kinley régime, became drunk with the 
power of money in politics. At his be- 
hest the highly protected industries 
contributed enormously to the party 
funds to avoid the threatened danger 
of lower import duties, and in return 
the iron, steel, cotton and woolen in- 
dustries were given control of tariff 
legislation in Congress. The financiers 
of the country gave Mr. Hanna what 
was practically a signed check, blank 
as to amount, to take what he needed 
to fight the threat of free silver as ad- 
vocated by Mr. W. J. Bryan. Mr. 
Hanna took good care that the dreams 
of the manufacturers, the bankers and 
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the investors were haunted nightly by 
horrid visions of a possible change of 
Government that would surely bring 
ruin to them all. An even greater evil 
than this ocean of money to be used in 
politics was the freedom given the big 
railway and industrial combinations to 
increase the wealth of a few and the 
ruin of many by the expansion of paper 
capital, bribery of the Courts, control 
of local elections, and the crushing of 
competition by brutal and unfair 
methods. There were laws in the stat- 
ute books that could have been used to 
check this saturnalia of wrongdoing, 
but the desire to enforce them was 
lacking in those quarters from which 
the initiative had to come, 

The Republican National Convention 
met in Philadelphia in 1900 and renom- 
inated President McKinley for his sec- 
ond term. There was in New York at 
that time as Governor a man named 
Theodore Roosevelt. He had been in 
public office since he was twenty-four 
and he was then forty-two. He had 
been a member of the New York State 
Assembly, a Police Commissioner of the 
City of New York, and later an assist- 
ant secretary of the Navy. He had 
raised a regiment for the war with 
Spain, and had returned in triumph to 
be elected Governor of New York. He 
was not elected by a large majority. 
The “bosses” did not like him, but with 
the aid of his old color-sergeant and 
some flag waving, he got in, and the 
“posses” liked him still less, They 
wanted to get him out of New York. 
So it came to pass in 1900 at Philadel- 
phia that the “bosses” engineered a lit- 
tle game presumably for their own ad- 
vantage as they thought, but which 
was to lead to events of vast national 
importance and to their own discom- 
fiture. They proposed that Governor 
Roosevelt of New York should be nom- 
inated and elected Vice-President of 
the United States and go to Washing- 
ton with President McKinley. The wise 
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ones knew that as Vice-President the 
ubiquitous Colonel of Rough Riders 
would be shelved and out of their way. 
The then Governor Roosevelt hesitated, 
and, hesitating, was lost. The Kansas 
delegation in the Convention shouted 
for him, and Messrs. Platt, Quay, El- 
kins and others, the managers of the 
Republican Party, worked quietly for 
him. He was nominated and elected, 
and on March 4th, 1901, went to Wash- 
ington with President McKinley. 

Six months later President McKinley 
fell by the hand of an assassin at Buf- 
falo, and at his death Vice-President 
Roosevelt came into his kingdom, while 
the big and little bosses who had made 
him Vice-President to get him out of 
the way stood aghast at what they had 
made possible. Some time before the 
death of President McKinley the peo- 
ple had begun to grumble at the rotten- 
ness of local and national politics. Evil 
methods were so openly adopted, cor- 
ruption was so rampant, the plutocracy 
was apparently so securely in the sad- 
dle that the public became cynical. In 
the cartoons of the day the public was 
represented as a small, weak and help- 
less person who was buffeted about, 
robbed and imposed upon at will by 
the magnates who controlled § the 
sources of political power. There was a 
vast public sentiment opposed to all 
this, but it lacked a formula, and it 
had no leaders of national importance. 
The evil was recognized and deplored, 
but the people did not see how any- 
thing could he done with all the ma- 
chinery in the hands of those who were 
guilty. It was not a party affair or it 
might have resulted in turning the Re- 
publicans out and putting the Demo- 
crats in. Plutocracy was quite pre- 
pared if necessary to turn its Demo- 
cratic face to the crowd if the Repub- 
lican face proved unpopular, and of 
this the people were aware. 

Then something happened in Wash- 
ington. President Roosevelt made his 
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attack upon the railways for illegal re- 
bating to favored patrons. Plutocracy 
was not only astonished, but frightfully 
indignant; the country was going to 
the dogs if the Government stepped in 
and jarred the delicate machinery of 
industry that had been constructed 
with such elaborate care. Millions of 
dollars were subscribed by the railway 
interests to conduct a Press campaign 
against Government control, but the 
money might as well have been thrown 
into the sea. The great revolution had 
begun; Theodore Roosevelt wittingly 
or unwittingly had given the signal 
that was to mean so much in the end 
to the moral, sucial, political and busi- 
ness life of the American people. The 
nation applauded his action and clam- 
ored for even more radical measures. 
The Government went on. From rail- 
ways to industrial combinations, from 
these to judicial and election reforms 
the movement spread; and the nation 
for the first time, realizing its power to 
put an end to its own shame, took mat- 
ters largely out of the hands of the 
President and started a national house- 
cleaning that has gone far, but is not 
yet finished, and probably will not be 
so long as ideals remain to be worked 
towards. Where the President led he 
afterwards followed, and all the other 
politicians with him, for the tide was 
irresistible. 

The fact that Theodore Roosevelt 
brought adout thiS revolution in the 
life of the American people and began 
at the business end is all the more 
remarkable in that he confessedly 
In his 
own words, the Tariff “bores” him. The 
people knew this also, but they had 
had enough of a “Lusiness administra- 
tion” of public affairs. What they 
wanted was a little disinterested hon- 
esty; they felt that in President Roose- 
velt they would find it, and he justified 
their faith. In the magnificent cour- 
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purpose and the nation at his back, he 
hammered away at the business organ- 
ization of the country until the people 
were able to see what was legitimate 
and what was not; and he left it to 
business men under close and watchful 
control, however, to repair any real 
damage that had been done. 

From a political point of view he in- 
jured his party not so much by his at- 
tacks upon the railways and _ the 
“trusts” as by a certain weakness in 
his handling of tariff matters in Con- 
gress. He put an end to much of the 
domination of the big industries; but 
as he knew nothing of the tariff and 
was not interested in the subject, it 
making no appeal to his love of the 
dramatic, he left the question of tariff 
legislation to the party managers. The 
group of big politicians who hated him 
for what he had done and for his inde- 
pendence of their counsels took advan- 
tage of him in tariff matters. Ignoring 
the signs of the times and the temper 
of the nation, they enacted a new tariff 
law, which in some respects was an 
improvement upon the McKinley law, 
but did not go far enough to satisfy the 
country, and which in the end prob- 
ably had much to do with ousting the 
Republican party from power. 

In 1904 Theodore Roosevelt, until 
then President of the United States by 
reason of the death of President Mc- 
Kinley, came before the people for elec- 
tion on his own merits. He received 
the largest popular majority ever given 
a presidential candidate, and entered 
upon his second term in an apparently 
impregnable political position. His 
campaign in 1904 was unique in the 
modern history of the Republican party. 
His chairman of the National Commit- 
tee was Mr. George Bruce Cortelyou, 
who resigned the Cabinet position of 
Secretary of the Treasury to manage 
the election. So far as the National 
Committee was concerned, it is prob- 
able that no cleaner fight was ever 
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made by a political organization. Mr. 
Cortelyou is a man of high ideals and — 
unimpeachable honesty. When money 
was offered, the source of which did 
not meet with his approval, it was re- 
fused, and the night before the elec- 
tion Mr. Cortelyou made the statement 
that, so far as he was concerned or to 
his knowledge, Mr. Roosevelt, if elected 
the following day, would enter into 
office under no obligation nor under 
any pledge to extend favoritism in any 
quarter. What Mr. Roosevelt may have 
committed himself to personally no 
man could say except those directly 
concerned, but the fact remained that, 
whereas in previous elections the can- 
didate had held himself aloof and 
given the Committee free rein to bar- 
ter, taking good care later on to carry 
out the agreements made by the man- 
agers, in the Roosevelt campaign of 
1904 the Committee stood aloof from 
all engagements, leaving the candidate 
a free man. 

In 1908 President Roosevelt practi- 
cally chose his successor. He adopted 
his then Secretary of War, Mr. Taft, 
as his candidate, forced his acceptance 
upon the Republican party by employ- 
ing methods in which brute force 
played a greater part than the “fine 
Italian hand,” and elected him in the 
strength of a still formidable Roosevelt 
following, and then went to East Africa 
for a year to escape the charge of run- 
ning the White House through his in- 
fluence over its occupant. At the end of 
four years Mr. Roosevelt was President 
Taft’s bitterest enemy, and, failing to 
defeat him for renomination, entered 
the election as a third party candidate 
and threw the election to the Demo- 
crats by splitting the Republican vote. 
Since that time the Democrats have 
held the ascendancy in political power, 
and probably will hold it until the elim- 
ination of Mr. Roosevelt from politics 
through enforced retirement enables 
a distracted and disorganized opposi- 
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tion to get together and, made wiser by 
previous mistakes, appeal to the peo- 
ple on the grounds of a better public 
policy and not in the arrogance of 
wealth and power and their unscrupu- 
lous use. 

The Democratic party even today has 
no real hold upon the country. It has 
few outstanding men of ability in pub- 
lic life; it has no principles or plat- 
form of its own, and the best it has 
ever been able to do in its appeal to 
the voters is to advocate what the Re- 
publican party has long stood for in 
theory at least and to promise to do 
better than the Republicans in carry- 
ing these principles into effect. There 
1s today no sharply drawn line between 
the beliefs of Republicans and Demo- 
crats—hence the power in politics of 
a vigorous personality and a _ skilled 
strategist like Mr. Roosevelt. His 
power is all the greater in that he was 
at one time the leader of the Republi- 
can party organization. Even W. J. 
Bryan, who nearly extinguished the 
life of the Democratic party through 
his economic heresies and lack of 
reality, is not nor was he ever the vital 
combative force that is contained 
within the dauntless spirit of Theodore 
Roosevelt. The old party managers of 
the Republican party hate and fear 
him; they have set traps to catch him, 
have cabaled against him; they have 
even at times come openly out to defeat 
him, but to no avail. He has smashed 
their traps, scattered their cabals and 
fought them to a finish in the open. 
Most of these men have now retired, 
either disgusted and disheartened with 
the defeat of 1912 or worn out in the 
struggle against the redoubtable Col- 
onel of Rough Riders. 

From the beginning of this war Mr. 
Roosevelt has been an ardent pro-Ally. 
He bitterly attacked President Wilson 
for his neutrality and sought in every 
way possible to commit the American 
people to the support of the allied 
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cause. When America came into the 
war he proposed to raise a volunteer 
army to go to France, asking that he 
might be made a brigadier-general to 
go with this army to the firing line. 
He was refused a commission on the 
ground that he was not a trained sol- 
dier and that he was temperamentally 
unfit, and on the advice of the General 
Staff the enlistment of the Roosevelt 
Army was discouraged.’ It was this 
move on the part of Mr. Roosevelt, 
however, that so stimulated recruiting 
in the first weeks of the war. Mr. 
Roosevelt was not satisfied with the en- 
trance of America into the war, and 
until his recent illness ‘he continued his 
attacks upon President Wilson with in- 
creasing bitterness. So bitter did he 
become that there has been some public 
demand that he should be censured in 
the interests of national harmony in a 
great crisis. No man has yet had the 
temerity to undertake this task, how- 
ever, and it remains to be seen whether 
his present physical disabilities will be 
so prolonged as to modify his fiery 
spirit; they can be judged as serious 
if they do. 

It has been held by many that Mr. 
Roosevelt still has political aspirations, 
some going so far as to predict an at- 
tempted return to the White House. 
Be this as it may, he will have to be 
reckoned with in the political game so 
long as his health permits activity of 
speech or pen; but it now seems doubt- 
ful that he will ever again play the de- 
ciding hand in a great political con- 
test. He is only sixty years of age this 
year, a eomparatively young man 
among those who control the destinies 
of nations; but he is struggling against 
the inevitable effects of the passing of 
time in a great and rapidly developing 
nation, and when once a man has stood 
still in a moving throng even for a 
moment he is quickly surrounded by 
those who are strangers to him and he 
to them. 
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No man outside of his 
diate family was ever able to say truth- 
fully that he was on really intimate 
terms with Theodore Roosevelt. There 
are men who have been known to the 
world for many years as his friends, 
and yet they do not profess to believe 
that he is bound to them by such ties 
as hold ordinary men in lifelong 
friendships. A vast, varied and inter- 
esting acquaintanceship has fallen to 
the lot of Mr. Roosevelt, but the num- 
ber of men whom at all times and un- 
der all circumstances he has admitted 
to his intimate life for any length of 
time is small; in fact, it is doubtful if 
there be one. There are men who have 
been loyal to him in and out of season 
for many years, and it has not always 
been an easy task; but these same men 
are aware of times when they were 
persona non grata, when they were 
treated as enemies or sacrificed to 
the idea or the expedient need of the 
moment. Mr. Roosevelt never really 
liked newspaper men, though no: man 
ever owed more to the Press or used it 
more successfully. No man has ever 
opposed him in anything he wanted 
and retained his friendship. With 
Roosevelt more than with any other 
successful public man in modern his- 
tory it has always been a case of “you 
are either for or against me, and if 
against me you are no friend of mine!” 
He has never forgotten or forgiven a 
slight or injury, whether intended or 
inadvertent. He is not a really first- 
class judge of men, and those have 
been admitted to the inner circle 
whom the world knew to be unworthy 
of confidence, while some have been 
excluded, to whose loyalty and ably ex- 
ercised friendship Mr. Roosevelt owed 
much. The whole keynote of his char- 
acter is absolute personal domination; 
he is content with nothing less. His 
Cabinets, official and unofficial, have 
been comprised largely of men who 
shone only in reflected glory and who 
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but served as echoes of the master 
mind. 

To make a true and concise estimate 
of the character of Theodore Roose- 
velt is beyond the power of even those 
who know him well. He has done great 
things and has stooped to trivialities 
that astounded even those who admire 
him most. He has never been really 
great in any one thing he set out to do, 
except to make the utmost of a physi- 
cal and mental equipment that would 
have led most men to no definite goal. 
He has written books, and his literary 
style is commonplace without sign of 
inspiration. He has traveled and ex- 
plored and shot big game as others 
have done before him. He became Pres- 
ident of the United States through the 
miscarriage of a scheme to lay him by 
and an accident 'that has happened but 
three times in the history of the United 
States. As a soldier he was undisci- 
plined and a trial to his superior offi- 
cers. He has been a voracious and se- 
rious reader, and has a remarkable 
memory for all he has seen, heard or 
read. A conference with Mr. Roosevelt 
means a speech by him, while others 
present remain as listeners. A volume 
could be filled with precious Roosevelt 
anecdotes, each one throwing light on 
some particular facet of his many- 
sided nature, and yet each one of these 
anecdotes would give quite the wrong 
impression of the man as a whole to 
anyone who undertook to judge him on 
that evidence alone. His character is 
that of a varied landscape with fine 
heights, low-lying valleys, sweet and 
bitter springs, arable and waste land,. 
bearing upon it. life-giving and poison- 
ous plants, and yet as a whole it is 
pleasing to the eye. Such variety is 
rarely given to the character of a man 
who occupies high positions to which 
he has been chosen by the people, for. 
as a rule, it is the well-balanced, well. 
ordered, and fully-rounded mentality 
that commands sufficient confidence to 
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be entrusted with important affairs of 
State. 

No one ever questioned the courage 
of Theodore Roosevelt, physical or 
moral. He has been tried in these re- 
spects and never found wanting. There 
is nothing evasive about him and noth- 
ing elusive, unless it be that one great 
quality which must exist to enable him 
to have done what he has—inspire a 
great nation to follow him enthusiasti- 
eally along unknown and venturesome 
paths. In his leadership of the Ameri- 
can people in the great fight against 
corruption in politics he did even more 
than what then appeared to have been 
accomplished, for he thus took the 
first, the most necessary, and the most 
important step towards preparing the 
country for the world-war that was 
soon to come. It was a kind of pre- 
paredness that would have been im- 
possible with the enemy at the gates. 
He assisted the body politic to shrive 
itself for the great test that was to be 
undergone. To have created a great 
army and a great navy would not have 
been so valuable to the nation today 
as what was done as a result of his 
crusade. Mr. Roosevelt may be strew- 
ing thorns in the path of President 


Wilson now, but 'they are negligible ob-— 


stacles as compared to what he would 
have encountered had political and in- 
dustrial conditions been maintained un- 
til now as they were in 1900, and it 
is due to Mr. Roosevelt’s rallying of 
the forces of reform that a change for 
the better was brought about. Without 
knowing it, he was preparing the na- 
tion to become a fit and proper cham- 
pion for the cause of the Allies, which 
is 'the cause of humanity. 

The American people love Mr. Roose- 
velt for his fighting qualities; even 
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those who vote against him hold his 
activities and his personality to be a 
national force arrayed on the side of 
good government, even though they pre- 
fer at times to entrust the task of ad- 
ministration to other hands. The his- 
torian of the future may be able to es- 
timate his character and his work with 
greater accuracy than do his contem- 
poraries, for to this generation of 
Americans the name of Roosevelt is 
synonymous with controversy. Many 
books have been written about him, but 
they either wholly. praise or wholly 
condemn. To those who have added to 
the interest of their lives by being 
brought into contact with him no such 
meed of praise or blame tells the story. 
It is impossible that Mr. Roosevelt 
should have a highly developed sense 
of humor, for no man who takes him- 
self as seriously could afford it. It 
would intrude itself at critical mo- 
ments and weaken the strength of that 
overpowering self-confidence, which at 
times has been his sole dependence. 

America is a better country for hav- 
ing had Mr. Roosevelt as one of its 
leading citizens, and he is the only 
man not of British stock who has been 
President of the United States. He 
came of Dutch ancestry, but with gen- 
eration after generation of Roosevelts 
living under the influence of physical 
and social conditions as they are to be 
found in America, it may be said that 
he is of the land in which he lives and 
in which he has had a wonderful and 
uplifting faith, not only for the pres- 
ent, but for the future as well. He 
is indeed the leading private citizen of 
the United States, and the nation rec- 
ognizes ‘the value of the service he has 
given towards keeping intact the de- 
mocracy of its founders. 
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I, 
To the Master H. M. T. Saratoga. 
Being in all respects ready for sea 
you will leave your anchorage at 
2.0 p. M. today and proceed on your voy- 
age in execution of Admiralty Sail- 
ing Orders, dated ——. 


Thus read the heading of a dozen 
paper-clipped typed instructions handed 
to Captain Dashwood by the Senior 
Naval Transport Officer. 

“Pleasé peruse same, captain,” said 
the S. N. T. O. 

Captain Dashwood strode across to 
the far end of the office and settled 
down to “peruse” in a comfortable 
leather-backed chair in front of a 
cheery crackling fire. He looked over 
the pages carefully. It was not a 
pleasant pamphlet to contemplate—in- 
deed, the scare headlines of a Yankee 
shocker would have faded to insignifi- 
eance before it. 

He was warned of the activity of 
hostile submarines, the dangers of 
freely strewn mines, ‘the possibility of 
interviews from enemy raiders, and 
the chances of barging into lurking 
derelicts. He knew much of this al- 
ready, and the cold, blue-typed state- 
ments added no consolation. He gazed 
into the fire reflectively: “And over 
and above this lot,” he mused, “ships 
tear all over the ocean at full speed 
without lights and”—a plaintive hooter 
suddenly sounded from the’ gray 
misty channel—‘fog, eh, by Jove?” he 
said. 

Captain 
chair and crossed the room. 

“That’s a very unattractive yarn, 
sir,” he said, returning the papers. 

“Yes, not much of a show is it?” the 
N. T. O. replied as he stuffed the or- 
ders into an envelope and applied a 
match to a sealing wax stick. 
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Dashwood rose from his 


“Gun all right?” he asked, pressing 
down the official seal. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said the captain; “I 
watch that — she’s our best pal 
nowadays.” 

“Well, goodby, captain,” said the 
N. T. O., rising; “get under way sharp 
on time—good luck!” 

“Thank you, sir—goodby.” 

Captain Dashwood left the Transport 
Office and called at the Customs for 
his war clearance. He pushed through 
the swing door of the long room and 
nodded to the chief clerk across the 
counter. 

“You'll find all your papers complete 
now, captain,” said the clerk, handing 
him a large official envelope. “Cargo 
of munitions, eh, I see?’ he added. 

“Yes, from high explosives down to 
bully-beef,” the captain answered. 

“Darned unlucky cargo, captain,” 
commented the clerk cheerfully; “the 
last ship we had with munitions was 
torp s 

“Excuse me, but I must be off—sail- 
ing in an hour or ‘two; goodby,” the 
captain said hurriedly. 

“Goodby, captain,” said the clerk, 
and as he dived through the door the 
clerk flung out a parting shot, “you'll 
be all right if you’re lucky, captain!” 

Captain Dashwood made his way 
through the slushy docks and was 
pulled off to his ship in a coaly water- 
man’s boat. After a scrambled meal, 
he got into his hard weather gear—a 
dilapidated uniform overcoat, Welling- 
ton boots, and an old felt hat—and 
mounted the bridge. 

Being in all respects ready, the an- 
chor was hove up. The telegraphed or- 
ders clanged in the engine room, the 
replies jingled on ‘the bridge, and the 
Saratoga, gradually gathering way, 
was off—“Outward Bound.” 
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A low-lying cruiser lay at anchor 
close to the harbor entrance, and as 
the transport swung round the bend 
towards her a string of bunting flut- 
tered up to her signal yard. 

“Here, Chapman,” said the captain 
to the second officer—“signal from the 
man-of-war ; look it up smartly.” 

As they drew closer they recognized 
her. She had escorted them safely into 
port three weeks earlier with the last 
convoy of troop ships. Captain Dash- 
wood focused his glasses on to the 
cruiser. Her captain was standing on 
the quarterdeck with his fox terrier 
in his arms. He raised his cap and 
waved as the Saratoga passed. 

“‘Safe voyage—good luck!’ is the 
signal, sir,” called out the second 
officer. 

“All right; run up ‘Thanks’ quickly,” 
said the captain. 

Captain Dashwood waved his old 
felt hat, and, simultaneously, several 
arms and caps waved along the cruiser’s 
deck. 

“Jolly nice of them, that is,” re- 
marked the captain, as he took a last 
glance round at ‘the little man-of-war. 
“They understand what we're up 
against anyhow,” he observed; “dear 
old things!” 

The Saratoga left the snug security 
of the harbor and steamed out into a 
gloomy, cheerless sea. 


II. 


The morning mists had given place 
to passing squalls of snow, which drove 
before a biting easterly breeze. Fol- 
lowing his instructions, the captain 
groped his way along the shore as 
closely as possible. The driving snow, 
completely blotting out the land in- 


termittently, rendered navigation both - 


arduous and anxious. Lookouts were 
doubled and the muffled-up gun’s crew 
—exposed to the wintry blasts—strode 
to and fro at their post, watchful and 
ready. 
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In a little while a mine-sweeper hove 
in sight through a squall. She blew a 
shrill blast on her syren to attract -at- 
tention. Dusk was creeping over the 
dismal ocean, and her semaphore mes- 
sage was read with difficulty. 

“Keep a little farther off shore— 
mines off R Head,” was twice sig- 
naled over. 

“Cheerful sort of person that,” ob- 
served Captain Dashwood. “All right 
—make ‘Thanks,’ Chapman,” and he 
promptly ordered the helmsman _ to 
“Starboard two points.” 

The -captain’s thoughts wandered 
back instinctively to the comfortable 
armchair and the blazing fire in the 
Transport Office. “Who wouldn’t sell 
a farm and go to sea, eh?” he mused. 

Night closed down—bitter, dank and 
desolate. They were not in an en- 
viable position. The ship was making 
13 knots—to strike a mine would mean 
disaster. To strike it when half-loaded 
with high explosives would convert 
them instantaneously into angels. 

It was too dark ‘to see the land, but 
they passed the mined area without 
ending their earthly (or seafearing) 
course! They then stood across an 
open stretch of water, and, the snow 
having ceased, the Saratoga was 
headed for a narrow channel between 
the mainland and a cluster of out- 
standing rocky dangers. At midnight 
a grateful little “blinking billy” light 
showed up ahead, beyond which could 
be seen the looming lights from 
some distant town. Captain Dashwood 
breathed a little more freely, and, lean- 
ing against the bridge telegraph, thor- 
oughly enjoyed a steaming mug of cof- 
fee. With his keen eyes always on the 
alert, he peered into darkness ahead. 
The ship was now halfway through 
the narrow passage. 

Was it the strain that was telling on 
his eyes, or was the night, for some 
unaccountable reason, growing darker 
ahead, he wondered? He pinched him- 
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self to make sure that he was quite 
awake. He was perfectly conscious, 
yet something 

The captain became suddenly rigid, 
the cup fell out of his hand, clattered 
and broke at his feet. He yelled out 
hoarsely—‘‘Hard a-port!” and stared 
wildly ahead as though hypnotized. 
The second officer rushed over to the 
helmsman and saw the wheel swung 
over correctly: had there been a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, or the helm moved 
the wrong way the Saratoga would 
have smashed into the steamer she 
was overhauling. It was a narrow call. 

“Steady!” shouted the captain— 
“course again!” The Saratoga swerved 
back on her course, and almost grazed 
alongside a huge lightless bulk of a 
steamer, about the same size as her- 
self. They could hear the wheeze of 
her engines as they passed. 

“Get a man to clear up the ‘wreck’ 
about my feet, Chapman,” remarked 
the captain calmly. He leaned resign- 
edly over the bridge rail: “Can’t say 
I fancy this lights out game much!” he 
muttered. 

The passage was soon cleared, and 
they steamed into another stretch of 
comparatively open water. The leaden, 
overcast sky now showed signs of thin- 
ning a little, at which the captain 
sighed with relief. Then he felt some- 
thing touch his arm, and turned round 
with a start. 

“That you, sir?” said a voice at his 
elbow. 

“Yes—what is it?” 

. just got the warn- 
. there’s a derelict reported, 


“Vivian, sir . . 
ings, . . 
and three or four submarines.” 

“Oh, all right, Sparks—thank you,” 
said the captain, taking the marconi- 
gram from him. “Keep a constant ‘lis- 
ten-in’ now, you know.” 

“Aye, aye, sir, I’m there all the 
time,” said the operator, who forth- 
with slipped down the ladder and 
returned to his house of mystery. 
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“Keep your eyes skinned, Chapman, 
warned the captain; “don't let them up 
from ahead there for a second.” 

He glanced into the binnacle and, 
satisfied that the course was correct, 
he slipped into the chart-house. He 
read over the _ wireless warnings 
anxiously. 

“Derelict schooner dangerous to navi- 
gation, reported 3 Pp. M., eight miles 
S. S. W. off P Lightship.” He laid 
the parallel rulers to the bearing on 
the chart and pricked off the distance. 
Round the spot he penciled a small cir- 
cle, and labeled it “D.” “Pretty rotten, 
that,” he said to himself; “we'll be 
exactly over that dashed place on our 
next course, . . . still,” he reflected, 
“the tide must have pushed it about 
some in twelve hours... . I think 
we can count that feller ‘out.’ ” 

He ticked it off. “Now for the sub- 
marine swine,” he said. 

He marked each one off with an 
“X,” and they made an awkward-look- 
ing gauntlet to be run through. “And 
these are only the reported ones,” he 
soliloquized. “No doubt more of the 
blighters are dodging about.” 

There was a knock at the chart-house 
door. The captain switched off the 
light and called out: “All clear—come 
in!” The wireless operator popped into 
the room and closed the door after 
him. 

“What's up now?” the captain asked, 
turning on the light again. 

“Signal of distress, sir,’ said Sparks 
breathlessly; “. . . steamer Fairholm 
making ‘S. O. S.’ . . . struck a mine!” 

The captain quickly read the pa- 
thetic appeal—“‘Mined 4 miles S. E. of 
R—— Head, sinking fast.’ 

“Whew!” he ejaculated. 
beggars, . . . hard luck.” 

He plotted the position on the chart. 
“Good Lord, Sparks,” he said pensively, 
as ‘he laid the dividers against the 
scale, “we passed a quarter of a mile 
outside the perishing spot!’ 


“The poor 
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They went out on to the bridge. “All 
right; carry on, Sparks,” he said, and 
peered ‘again into the darkness. 


III. 


“Looks like a flash light showing up 
a point on. the starboard bow, sir,” 
the second officer reported a little 
while later. 

“Ah, that’s P—— Lightship, then,” 
the captain replied. “Put it right 
ahead, . . . port ten degrees, there.” 

“Porti::‘ten degrees, sir,” answered the 
mufiled-up figure at the wheel,: whose 
face gleamed eerily in the diffused 
light from the binnacle. 

Another lightless steamer loomed 
shortly to the southward, going on an 
opposite course, and vanished again 
into the night. 

The Saratoga forged ahead at high 
speed and soon rounded the Lightship. 
A feeble eight bells (4 a.- Mm.) struck, 
followed by the plaintive drone from 
the lookout man in the crow’s nest— 
“Orlls We-ll ” Captain Dashwood 
stretched himself and yawned. “More 
by good luck than anything else, I 
reckon, me lad,’ he mumbled to himself. 

The man at the wheel greeted his 
relief urbanely, called out the course, 
and mumbled something about “’er 
carrying three spokes of starboard 
hellum.” 

“S. 86 W., sir,” he informed the offi- 
cer of the watch. ; 

“Aye, aye,.S. 86 W.,” was the reply. 

Another wrapped-up figure crossed 
the bridge and reported—“Wilkinson 
on the lookout, sir,” i 

“Aye, aye,” the Second answered. 

Nelson, the chief officer, then ap- 
peared on the scene. He and the Sec- 
ond conversed in undertones under the 
weather bridge dodger. He took over 
the. responsibilities of watch keeper, 
and Chapman disappeared. below to 
write up the log. 

“Good morning, sir,” said the Sec- 
ond, as he descended the ladder. 
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“Morning, Chapman,” said the cap- 
tain wearily. 

The chief looked into the compass, 
sniffed the morning air, and walked 
over to the captain. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said; “so 
far so good, eh?” 

“Yes,—it’s a bit of a beggar, though, 

. there’s a blasted derelict of a 
schooner just about here, . . . hope 
we don’t push into the darned thing,” 
said the captain. The chief peered 
through his glasses. “The land’s show- 
ing up fairly distinctly now, sir,” he 
said.. 

“M’yes;.. 
ing, Nelson?” 

The chief swung the binnacle top 
round and gazed over it towards the 
flashing light. “Northeast, sir.” 

“Right, thanks, . .. port thirty 
degrees, . . . we must coast in and 
out of the bays.” 

The helm was swung over, and the 
Saratoga headed in towards the land. 
They skirted a mile or two off shore, 
passed the twinkling lights of a small 
fishing village, and swept round in the 
dark smooth water of the bay. 

“Keep a sharp lookout, Neison,” said 
the captain. “I'll just slip inside and 
see what the next. bay looks like.” 

He. stepped into the chart-houge and 
examined the chart closely, rgnning 
the dividers carefully over the sound- 
ings. He was just pricking off the 
dlistance when the chief officer banged 
violently at the door and yelled out 
excitedly : “Come out here, sir, quick!” 
The captain doused the light and tum- 
bled owt on to the bridge. The chief 
simultaneously telegraphed the alarm 
signal to the gun’s crew, and shouted 
sharply: “Starboard side, there, sir!” 

The captain rushed across the bridge 
and instinctively grasped the binocular 
glasses dangling round his neck. 

“Hard a-starboard!” he roared. He 
stared immovable over the side at a 
lcng dark vessel, flat fore and aft save 


. how’s that light bear- 
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for a protruding hump in its middle. 
It lay parallel to the ship’s track, and 
only fifteen feet away from her side. 
The Saratoga swung rapidly round on 
her helm... . 

“Stand by!” shouted the captain to 
the chief officer, whose hand was ready 
on the telegraph lever to give the 
signal to open fire instantly. 

The captain held his breath and 
clenched his teeth, a terrific explosion 
being momentarily expected. The Sara- 
toga’s starboard propellor missed the 
ominous craft by a foot as she swerved 
round, and the unwelcome stranger 
suddenly vanished in the gloom. 

“Hard a-port, now!” ordered the cap- 
tain. “We'll zigzag two or _ three 
times, Nelson, and fool the blighter. 
. . . Never mind the telegraph,” he 
said. “Send for the leading gunner.” 

In a few moments the man appeared 
on the bridge. 

“Did you see that long black thing 
we've just passed?” asked the captain. 

“Yessir,” replied the nuggety Fleet 
Reserve man; “’ad the gun loaded 
and trained on the objec’ before the 
telegraph ’ad stopped a-ringing, 
sir.” 

“What was it?” the captain queried. 

“Well in the darkness it’s ’ard to 
say exac’ly, sir,” said the little man, 
scratching his head, “but it looked 
mighty like an ’Un U-boat, sir.” 

“H’m. . . . I thought so, too,” said 
the captain reflectively. “Might have. 
been a patrol, though, or a deeply laden 
collier. . . . Dashed awkward!” 

“-}weren’t no collier, sir,” the gun- 
ner asserted. 

“All right; stand by again, Corking,” 
said the captain. “Look out for dawn. 
. We can’t do anything now.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said the gunner, and 
left the bridge. 

“Jolly knotty problem that,” mused 
the captain as he dragged a tobacco 
pouch out of his pocket and proceeded 
to fill his pipe. 
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“Must have been a submarine, sir,” 
suggested the chief officer. 

“Then I reckon we upset his morale 
and gave him the shock of his sneaky 
life,’ answered the captain grimly. 
“Perhaps I should have buzzed off at 
the darned thing and argued about it 
afterwards,” he added meditatively ; 
“but it was a bit on the sudden side 
for me.” 

IV. 

The Saratoga continued her way 
along the shore during the remaining 
hours of darkness. Gradually the east- 
ern sky paled and brightened, the pall 
of night broke up into clumps of roll- 
ing cumulus clouds, and the sun, 
peeping over the horizon, shed its ray 
upon the bluey-gray undulating coast 
line. 

Homeward bound, outward bound, 
and crossing vessels now showed up in 
all directions, zigzagging along their 
various ways. 

“It’s a bit uncanny!” remarked the 
captain. “I wonder how many vessels 
we pass at night without seeing, eh?” 
He focused his glasses on a great ocean 
liner “tacking” over towards them. 

“Keep her jigging all the time, Nel- 
son. I must sit down for a spell, or 
I'll be developing varicose veins!” he 
said with a wan smile. 

Daylight had revealed the captain’s 
face, flushed and pinched with the cold. 
His unshaven chin showed blue and 
grubby against his white cashmere 
muffler, and his eyes were bloodshot 
and heavy. 

The ship was zigzagged monotonously 
throughout the morning—now heading 
in close up to the surging breakers, 
now standing out seawards, swinging 
to and fro, backwards and forwards, . 
at short irregular intervals. 

By noon the position had _ been 
reached from which, according to route 
instructions, the vessel was to leave 
the friendly protection of the shore 
and steer for the open sea. ‘The air 
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was clear and crisp, and the sun shone 
brightly across the gently heaving 
sparkling ocean—ideal conditions for 
pirates’ work. 

Captain Dashwood, therefore, adopt- 
ed the policy that it was better to be 
sure than sorry. 

“Hard a-port!’ he shouted to the 
helmsman. The ship swung round to 
an opposite course. “Dodge along back 
on our track again to Cape J-—— over 
there,” he said, indicating the point to 
the officer of the watch. “We'll have 
a sporting chance of being picked up 
here, anyhow, should we get pipped,” 
he observed. 

After zigzagging about halfway over 
the old ground, a patrol boat suddenly 
hove in sight close round the cape, and 
stood across the bay towards them. 

“The usual signal’s flying, sir,” said 
Chapman, with a telescope to his eye. 

“All right; hoist our number, then,” 
said the captain. 

The little armed craft skimmed over 
the heaving swell, her tiny white en- 
sign—black now from funnel smoke— 
fluttering proudly from her clothes- 
prop of a mast. 

As she drew up, a man waved a cou- 
ple of flags from her gimecrack bridge, 
and inquired the ports of departure 
and destination of the transport. 

This was duly replied to by 
semaphore. 

The patrol boat then edged closely 
alongside, and a raucous-voiced person 
on the bridge shouted out authorita- 
tively through a megaphone—“Why are 
you heading East?” 

_ The Saratoga, heading towards her 
port of departure, no doubt perplexed 
the sea policeman. 

Captain Dashwood smiled oddly and 
wondered if he was breaking any rules 
of sea warfare. 

“Give me the megaphone, Chapman,” 
he said. He then bawled out with 
equal dignity—“Waiting for dark!” 

The patrol boat men then seemed to 
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hold a sort of council of war, and in 
a few minutes a voice bellowed out in 
a stentorian tone—“Carry on!” 

She then darted off to interview an- 
other drunken-looking zigzagger. . 

The Saratoga swung round once 
more near the headland, steamed 
back to her “shove off” position, and 
broke away at top speed to the S. W. 
in the rapidly waning day. She rolled 
to the increasing swell—a heavy light- 
less ship—and, beyond arousing the 


protests of a fleet of fishing drifters to 
the height of discordant syren wails, 
she came through the night unmolested. 


V. 


With approaching day zigzagging be- 
came more strenuous. Captain Dash- 
wood stood at his post and repeatedly 
raised his glasses to his tired eyes, au- 
tomatically scanning the horizon circle. 

“Keep a very sharp lookout all 
round,” he instructed the officer of 
the watch. “I’ll be handy in here,” he 
said, and stepped into the chart-house. 

The long vigil was telling. He ex- 
amined the chart for the hundredth 
time. 

“Well, that’s two submarine posi- 
tions passed over, anyhow,” he mut- 
tered to himself. “Not through the 
wood yet, though,” he added, as he re- 
garded the other marked crosses 
apprehensively. 

He lay back on the settee overcome 
with weariness, and promptly dreamed 
that he heard someone calling out ex- 
citedly. He started to his feet and 
rubbed his eyes. “Have a look here, 
sir,” he fancied he heard. Was he im- 
agining things? The voice was fa- 
miliar, but it sounded a long way off. 
Instinctively he rushed outside. 

“In the water there, sir, nearly 
abeam!” shouted the third officer, di- 
recting his dazed look. 

Sticking bolt upright, about two feet 
above the surface, was a black thing 
like the top of a small galley funnel. 
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“Hard a-starboard!” roared the cap- 
tain, at the same time feverishly swing- 
ing the alarm telegraph handle to and 
fro. The gun’s crew “closed up” with 
alacrity and instantly covered the omi- 
nous-looking object with their weapon. 

The captain pressed his glasses to 
his eyes and anxiously followed the 
dark sinister thing as the ship swung 
round and brought it astern. His tense 
expression then relaxed into a relieved 
smile. 

“Don’t do it again, Walters,” he 
said, rebuking the watch officer good 








humoredly. “Your what-you-may-call- 
it affair is the truck of a floating 
mast !” 


“I’m sorry, sir,” the third officer re- 
plied. “But I could have sworn it was 
a 9 

“Yes, I understand, Walters—you 
never know these times,” observed the 
captain. 

That was but the first of many false 
alarms. ; 

The Saratoga zigzagged throughout 
the whole day among a flotsam-strewn 
ocean, comprising casks and _ cases, 
hatch-gratings and spars, deckhoduses 
and water-logged boats, bearing at once 
pathetic and stern testimony to the 
wanton ruthlessness and close proxim- 
ity, of undersea pirates. The few 
steamers sighted were systematically 
given a wide berth. They were, no 

‘deubt, friendly, but this was no time 
for idle curiosity. 

After the strain of his continuous 
thirty hours’ anxieties on “Mount Mis- 
ery,” Captain Dashwood fairly reveled 
—“All standing’—in a “stretch off the 
land” on his cabin settee, and enjoyed 
intermittent dozes during the night. 

Dawn broke wet and cheerless. 

‘The captain turned over under his 
cozy rugs and was soothed to compla- 
cency by the drip, drip of pattering 

rain on the deck overhead, and the 
sound of gurgling water from the 
scupper pipes. But his peace of mind 
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‘was soon disturbed by a visit from the 








fagged-looking wireless operator. 

“What’s up, Sparks?” he asked, sit- 
ting up and taking the marconigram 
held out to him. 

“Just received this, sir—no source 
given,” said Sparks. 

The captain hastily read the warning. 

“Why, what the deuce—~” he 
seemed a little puzzled. 

The operator indicated a portion of 
the message. “That’s the Raider warn- 
ing sign, isn’t it, sir?’ he said. 

“The dickens it is, Sparks,” the cap- 


tain replied. “Latitude——, longi- 
tude——, steering N. W.,” he said, 
reading aloud. “Reported yesterday 


afternoon, eh?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Sparks. 

“All right; thanks. Keep keen on the 
job yet,” the captain said, vainly en- 
deavoring to stifle a yawn. 

The operator returned to his listen- 
ing-in, and the captain hurriedly 
slipped on his gum-boots and rain gear 
and went up on to the bridge. 

‘“Morning, sir,” said the chief officer. 

“Morning, Nelson; anything in 
sight?” 

“Nothing, except vast quantities of 
salt‘and fresh water, sir!” replied the 


‘chief, pulling down the brim of his 


dripping sou’-wester. 

“Suitable conditions for our game, 
though,” said the captain, as he stepped 
into the chart-house. 

He picked off the position of the new 
danger and marked a large “R” ‘on the 
chart. He quickly calculated where 
his ship was at that moment and 
‘looked rather perturbed. He went out 
into the rain. 

“Darned enemy raider hereabouts 
yesterday afternoon,” he remarked. 

“Awkward coons to meet, sir,” sug- 
gested the chief officer. 

“H’m, yes,” mused the captain. “Stiii, 
the ocean is a mighty big place, Nelson, 
and it’s one chance to-a hundred that 
we'll fall foul of him. Call me if you 
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see any smoke at all.” With which the 
captain left the dismal dampness of 
the bridge for the cozy comfort of his 
settee. 


VI. 


Then followed a succession of grate- 
ful days and undisturbed nights of 
eternal sea and sky. Wireless warn- 
ings came in all the time, but Captain 
Dashwood consoled himself by clinging 
tu his “Ocean is a darned big place” 
philosophy. Still, he welcomed the 
hours of darkness when the Saratoga 
steamed boldly through starry trop- 
ical nights, a black and lightless shape. 
A shrill whistle from the speaking-tube 
over his head disturbed the captain’s 
siesta one afternoon. He unhooked the 
noisy thing listlessly. 

“Well?” he drawled sleepily. 

“Steamer’s smoke on port beam—ap- 
parently going the same way as us, 
sir,’ said the second officer. 

“All right,” the captain replied; 
“keep your eye on her.” 

The captain could see the trailing 
smoke through his open scuttle. “A 
friend, maybe,” he reflected, “but I 
prefer being unsociable nowadays.” 

By sundown the steamer had drawn 
ahead a point. 

“We ought to lose her during the 
night,” suggested the chief officer, tak- 
ing a final compass bearing of the 
smoke. 

The captain was preparing to turn 
in that night when a startling shrill 
sounded on his whistle. 

“Yes, what is it?” he asked. 

“T can’t make it out, sir, . . . that 
steamer’s well in sight heading across 
our bows,” said the third officer, with 
some concern. 

The captain dropped the _ tube, 
snatched up his glasses, and tore up on 
to the bridge. It was quite true. What 
did it mean? The steamer, showing 
no lights, was plainly visible in the 
darkness. 
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“Suspicious manceuvre that,” com- 
mented the captain. “Here!” he or- 
dered suddenly. “Hard a-port!... 
I'm not taking any chance like that.” 

It was doldrum weather, and as the 
ship swung round on her helm, she 
steamed slap into a heavy rain squall 
working up from the N. E. 

“That’s ‘providential good luck!” ob- 
served the captain, as he peered over 
the dodger, and spat away the rain 
drips streaming down his cheeks to 
his mouth. 

He zigzagged his ship once or twice, 
and then shot round in a new direc- 
tion, taking every advantage of con- 
cealment in the thick misty rain. Point 
by point the Saratoga was gradually 
brought back to her course again, and 
effectually escaped the stranger’s mys- 
terious attentions. 

“Goodnight, Walters,” said the cap- 
tain, descending the bridge ladder, 


“keep your eyes skinned.” 
. goodnight.” 


“Aye, aye, sir, .. 
Vil. 


After various vicissitudes the Sara- 
toga reached her first port unscathed, 
and discharged her supply of munitions 
for one of the far-flung theatres of 
war. A hospital ship turned up unex- 
pectedly at that port soon afterwards 
with a miscellaneous contingent of bat- 
tle-scarred warriors. A hundred of 
these men were transferred. to the - 
Saratoga, which in due course con- 
veyed them to the land of their fath- 
ers at the very outposts of our glori- 
ous empire. 

On a peaceful sunny morning the 
transport steamed into the beautiful 
harbor, with her pathetic freight of 
sick and wounded. She ranged along- 
side her berth to the accompaniment 
of shrill tooting whistles and cheering 
crowds. Handkerchiefs fluttered dis- 
tractingly—many were raised to tear- 
bedimmed eyes. : 

The convalescents lined the Sara- 
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tuga’s rails, and cheered in their ex- 
cited abandon. 

“*Dllo, mother!” shouted a bronzed- 
faced trooper, with his arm in a sling; 
‘’Ullo, there!” i 

“’Ullo, Alf! . . . welcome 
lad,” came faintly from the crowd. 

“There ’e is, Cissy! . . . Bill! Bill! 

. . ‘ere we are!” cried out a slash- 
ing-looking flapper. 

“Aye! Florrie! . . . I’m O. K. now, 

. told yer I’d get back to yer some 
day!” exclaimed a much-bandaged-up 
head in the rigging. 

“That's my girlie and the kids stand- 
ing against the post there, sir,” yelled 
a sergeant, radiant with happiness, to 
the captain up on the bridge. 

“You’re a fortunate man, sergeant,” 
said the captain, with a smile. “You 
deserve it all, m’lad, . . . good luck 
to you.” 

“Goodby, sir, if I don’t see you 
again,” said the sergeant. “And thanks 
for all your kindness to the boys.” 

“Tut, tut!” said the captain, swal- 
lowing a lump in his throat. 

Crutches waved over the side; gaunt, 
pale-faced khaki-clad youths tried to 
Wave; .. . women waved, women 
wept, . . . men wept. It was a scene 
of pathetic happiness... . 









7ome, 


Captain Dashwood shifted into mufti 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


CHAPTER I. 

Mrs. Bond stood in the doorway of 
the tiny slated house—one of a row 
sloping down towards the river—which 
she had occupied since the death of her 
husband had obliged her to leave their 
dairy farm “over Branston way.” 
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and strolled up the gay, bustling 
streets. He reported his arrival to his 
owners, and fixed up certain business 
with the military authorities in con- 
nection with his next reinforcement of 
troops and food cargo for England. He 
then wended his way to the General 
Post Office to telegraph some comfort- 
ing words to his wife. On going up 
the steps he ran into a sportingly-at- 
tired chap who seemed to be in a great. 
hurry. 

“Hello, captain!” 
lessly—‘“‘back again?’ 

“Yes,” said the the captain simply. 
He knew the fellow but casually. 

“You're looking well!” remarked the 
person with the field glasses slung over 
his shoulder. 

“Yes, I’m feeling very well, thank 
you,” was the curt reply. 

“’Scuse me, but I’m in an ’eli 
of a rush, old man,.. . off to 
the races, . . . see you again!’ he 
flung out as he leaped down the 
steps. 

He jumped into a taxi and waved 
back out of the window: “Ta, ta!” he 
shouted. Captain Dashwood gazed 
glumly at the taxi as it disappeared 
round the corner. “It's hard to believe,” 
he mused, “that there are still some 
people in the world who don't yet 
know there’s a war on!” 


he said breath- 








Poor Bond's death had been such an 
overwhelming grief that it had seemed 
to swallow up all minor troubles. She 
had known all along that her son 
Jarge, who was manager for a yeoman 
on the other side of the county, was 
prospering so well that he would never 
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shift back to the old home, but she had 
hoped that one of the bwoy-chaps 
might have come to fill his granfer’s 
place. But Jarge had been firm. 

“No use throwing good money after 
bad,” he said. “Father’s been losin’ 
for many a year, along o’ not havin’ 
capital to work the place wi’. You 
can’t work a dairy-farm proper wi’out 
no capital, and Father he did scarce 
leave so many dibs as’ll keep ye.” 

Mrs. Bond acquiesced, only conscious 
of a dull pain in the shattering of what 
had been in its time a strong hope. 
She was too much benumbed to feel 
more than a passing spasm of regret 
when the sale took place and the live 
things were sold, all, even down to the 
youngest clutch of chickens. 

“Ye mid keep a few hens, I should 
judge, Mother,” Jarge had suggested. 
But she answered that she did not 
seem to care for hens. She had searcely 
cared when she had driven, with the 
few belongings which would fit in her 


tiny cottage, out of the farm gate, and 
had heard, for what she then deemed 
the last time, the familiar creak of its 
hinges as it swung to behind her. 
“Ye’ll be like to feel riddin’ house,” 


the wagoner had remarked sympa- 
thetically. “Ye’ll not be so very likely 
to go back any more.” 

“That’s true,” agreed Mrs. Bond. 

But during the months which had 
elapsed since that melancholy day the 
power of feeling had returned to her 
heart and brain, and she had often 
thought with a passionate longing of 
the “wold place’ where for so many 
long years she and Bond had been 
happy. She was thinking of it now as 
she stood in her narrow doorway, 
looking out across the river to the 
meads on the opposite side, where the 
cattle were grazing, knee deep in the 
lush grass. Just so had she often stood 
gazing when Bond fetched back their 
own herd from the pasture round an- 
other bend of the river a few miles 
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away. She would hear his call “Wo- 
hope, wo-hope,” and the husky bark of 
the dog, and then by and by the slow 
tread of the cows as they trooped up 
the lane, their heavy feet making a 
kind of sucking sound when they 
passed the marshy bit in the dip; on 
such a day as this they would be 
lowing and swishing their tails. She 
would hold open the gate for them, and 
the beasts would plod past her, each 
taking its own place in the barton. 
Bond would come last, mopping his 
brow and puffing. 

“There, wold ’ooman, ’tis martal hot. 
Have ’ee a drap o’ cider?” 


“Hallo, Granma !” 

“Why, it’s never Rosie! There, my 
dear, you’m kindly welcome, I’m sure. 
Well, what a girt big maid you’ve 
growed !” 

“There, Granma, I’ve finished grow- 
in’! I’m just upon nineteen now.” 

She was a handsome, dark-browed 
lass, with a figure so fully developed 
that she might well have been older 
than the age she named. But to one 
who knew her it would have been evi- 
dent that the flush on her cheeks was 
deeper than usual, and that she was 
not in her customary spirits. 

“T see ye’ve a-brought a little bag, 
my dear,” cried the old woman delight- 
edly. “Ye be a-goin’ to stop the night 
then, bain’t ’ee?”’ 

“Didn’t ye get Dad’s letter?’ asked 
Rosie, with evident embarrassment. 

“No, my dear. Postman, he’s late 
today—without he stuck it under the 
door while I went down to fetch me 
river. Summat’s 
Yes, I de- 


some water from 
gone wrong wi’ my well. 
clare, there it is.” 

“Well, ye’d best read it, Granma,” 
rejoined the girl. “I’ve only brought 
my bag incase. Father, he said I could 
come back on the Bourne train if ye 
didn’t want to keep me.” 

“I must get my glasses,” said Mrs. 
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Bond. “Come in and sit ye down, 
maidie. I’m not such a very good hand 
at readin’, and this here’s such a 
serabbly hand.” 

“Mother wrote it,’ explained Rosie. 
“She mostly writes for Dad. He gets 
a bit bothered wi’ a pen.” 

Mrs. Bond found and put on her 
glasses, and opening the document, 
puzzled over it for a minute or two, 
Rosie meanwhile seating herself on the 
settle and tapping the floor impatiently 
with her foot. 

“I never did see such a scrabbly 
hand,” muttered Mrs. Bond, and then 
aloud: “What’s this word, Rosie, love?” 

“‘Impidence,’” read Rosie, after a 
moment’s hesitation, and then her dark 
eyes flashed. “I’m sure it isn’t though!” 

“Isn’t what?’ said her Grandma 
mildly. “There, my dear, ye’d best 
tell me about it, for to say the truth 
I can’t make head or tail of this here.” 

“I do think Dad did ought to ha’ 
come to see ye, and not make me have 
to tell tales about myself and Rufe.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Bond. “And who 
mid Rufe be, my dear?” 

“He's dairy-chap over to our place, 
and him and me was walkin’ out. He’s 
a very nice young man, so studdy as 
anything, and I’m sure Dad _hisself 
started as a. dairy-chap—there’s no 
harm in that.” 

“So that’s the way ’tis,’” remarked 
Mrs. Bond. “Well, look ye, Rosie, 
there’s a _ difference in dairy-chaps. 
Your father was a farmer’s son, what 
could be a farmer hisself if he wanted 
to, and he took his job along of there 
being a good opening an’ a promise of 
a rise. Now this young man is a sort 
of a gippo, your mother do say—I 
made out that much—an’ he haven’t 
got no prospects of any kind——” 

“Why shouldn’t he get a rise so well 
as Dad?” cried the girl, and her ‘cheeks 
flamed afresh. 

“Because, my dear, he can’t get no 
rise while your father’s alive, and 
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when he’m dead, ’tis to be hoped as 
one o’ your brothers’ll step into his 
shoes.” 

“There’s other masters in the world 
besides ours,” cried Rosie hotly. 

Mrs. Bond applied herself to the let- 
ter again. 

“Why, it do seem as if he were 
a-goin’ to look for one,” she observed 
after a pause, “an’ that’s about the best 
thing he can do. An’ father and mother 
have settled that you’m to bide wi’ me 
till he shifts, love, an’ I’m sure you're 
very welcome. ’Tis an ill wind that 
blows nobody good. I’m thankful for 
your company, my dear, for I’m jist 
about lwonesome.” 

Rosie’s face cleared a little; she was 
very fond of her grandmother. 

“Well, then, Granma, I’m proper glad 
to be keepin’ you company,” she said, 
“if I must go away; but I do think it’s 
a bit hard to be tranted off jist for the 
short time Rufe is to be at our place. 
It do seem as if Dad was tryin’ me all 
ways. I felt givin’ of en up crool.” 

“My dear, I do assure ’ee, one young 
man is much the same as another. ’Tis 
very like along o’ this here Rufe Lee 
bein’ the only one——” 

“He isn’t the only one, then,” cried 
the girl indignantiy. “There’s plenty 
besides him. But I do like en best.” 

“Ye’ll get over that,” said the old 
woman philosophically. “Come, love, 
let’s have a cup o’ tea, and then we'll 
go and get your room ready. There, 
to be sure, I’ve often looked at that 
little room and did wish to have ’ee 
in it. We'll do what we can to make 
the time pass, my dear. I can feel for 
’ee too, for I mind things fallin’ out 
that way alout me just same when I 
were a young maid—but I did get over 
it; and when Granfer and me did make 
it up together, I can tell ’ee I did 
thank the Lard as I’d a-been parted 
from my first love.” 

Rosie brightened up a little, and the 
old woman completed the good under- 
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standing by bestowing a smacking kiss 
on her soft oval cheek. Together they 
inspected the tiny attic—more like a 
cupboard than a _ bedroom — which 
opened off her grandmother’s. 

“J wonder if ye’ll fit in this little 
stretcher bed, sich a fine piece as ye 
be,” remarked Mrs. Bond. “You’m big. 
like the Bonds. Granfer—what a 
terr’ble big man he was, wasn’t he?” 

“He was, indeed,” said Rosie, with a 
sigh of tribute to the old man’s 
memory. 

“But now as I do see ye, wi’ your hat 
off, I can see as ye’re a bit like myself, 
maidie;.the curly dark hair, ye know— 
my hair did use to be curly. An’ the 
bright eyes—Granfer did use to say 
when we was a-courtin’ as my eyes 
was like black stars. Why, be ye 
a-laughin’? There, I don’t know why 


I do tell ’ee such things, but this talk 
o' walkin’ out an’ seein’ your face in 
the glass, so like my own when I was 
a young maid, do seem to ha’ brought 


wold ancient times back.” 

“Indeed, no, Granma,” cried Rosie 
indignantly. “I’m sure I’d never go 
for to laugh at anything what my dear 
Granfer said, an’ I’m sure your eyes 
was far handsomer nor mine when you 
was a young maid. I did but laugh 
along o’ you mentionin’ bright eyes, 
for as I was a-travelin’ here a gentle- 
man what was in the carriage made a 
remark about my eyes being bright. 
Father put me on the train and spoke 
a bit sharp as it was a-goin’ off.” 

“Did he now?” interrupted Granma 
sympathetically. 

“Yes, he did. ‘Mind you behave now,’ 
he did say. ‘But I’m sure I don’t know 
if your Grandma’ll want to keep such 
a silly maid. So like as not she’ll send 
ye packin’ back on the first train.’ ” 

“It did seem a bit hard,” agreed Mrs. 
Bond. “But there, ye see, my dear, ye 
did aggeravate your father, and when 
a man’s aggeravated he'll speak 
rougher nor what he do mean.” 
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“I thought it very unkind of him,” 
protested Rosie. “There was all the 
folks in the carriage a-gawkin’ at me. 
I couldn’t help it. I squoze myself 
into a carner and I did burst out 
a-cryin’. Nobody seed me but one gen- 
tleman what was sittin’ opposite, an’ 
arter a little bit he did lean for’ard, 
a-holdin’ up his noospaper so as folks 
wouldn’t notice us, and he did say very 
kind: ‘Don’t ye cry, miss. Don’t ye 
go for to spile your bright eyes.’ Well, 
I couldn’t help but laugh, ye know, 
Granma.” 

Mrs. Bond was laughing too; but she 
presently. composed herself. 

“Well, I hope ye didn’t let en make 
too free, my dear,” she said. “’Tis best 
for maids not to get talkin’ wi’ strange 
young men.” 

“He wasn’t so very young,” rejoined 
her granddaughter. “There was some 
gray in his hair—an’ he had a beard 
same as Dad. But he didn’t seem very 
slack wi’ his tongue. When I did laugh 
an’ begin a-winkin’ away the tears, he 
did say, ‘That’s better,’ he did say. 
‘Here be stars a-twinklin’ through the 
clouds.’ ” 

“Black stars!’ exclaimed Granma, 
and she clapped her hands together. 

‘Did I ought to make up the bed, 
now I be here, Granma?”’ asked the 
girl. 

‘Do ’ee, love. There’s a pair 0’ 
sheets ready aired. I was a-goin’ to 
change my own to-morn, but I was 
afeard ye’ll have to fetch yourself some 
water for your pitcher. ’Tis terr’ble in- 
convenient my well havin’ gone dry 
just as you’ve a-come, but we must do 
the best we can. "Tis a good thing 


‘as I’ve a-got enough water for tea, 


anyway.” 

As she went downstairs her eyes 
strayed once more through the open 
door to the meads where the cows were 
still grazing, and her thoughts drifted 
back into their former groove. Only 
now the wraith of her husband was no 
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longer gray-haired and portly, but ac- 
tive and young, while the woman who 
watched for him by the gate was young 
too—young and handsome as_ Rosie, 
only not so big. 

As she set about her preparations 
for tea her thoughts continued to run 
in this channel. What a pity Rosie 
could not be mistress of the Glebe 
Farm; Rosie had always been her fa- 
vorite grandchild; Rosie of them all 
seemed to be most like herself. If Rosie 
were in the old place, it seemed to her 
that she could bear her own exile bet- 
ter. But Rosie would, no doubt, do 
well for herself, if she could be in- 
duced to be sensible; she must not be 
allowed to throw herself away on one 
of them “dedikay”—your Dorset rustic 
of the better class has a great con- 
tempt for gipsies. 

Mrs. Bond resolved to do everything 
in her power to distract the girl’s 
thoughts and to make her realize her 
own value. While they were seated 
at tea she led the conversation back 
to the sympathetic stranger who had 
accosted Rosie in the train. 

“He must have been a kind-hearted 
man,” she observed. 

“He was,” agreed Rosie. “He had 
a little white tarrier dog wi’ en, what 
was frightened at bein’ in the train, 
an’ he kept a-smoothin’ of en and 
a-pattin’ of en and a-talkin’ to en same 
as if it had been a child. 

“A white tarrier!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Bond. “And the gentleman had a brown 
beard, d’ye say?” 

“Yes,” returned Rosie, “a brownish 
beard, much same as father’s. His face 
were brown and his hands were so 
brown as anything—I never did see 
sich a brown man. But when he 
laughed his eyes did go all screwy-up 
like at carners and did twinkly.” 

Granma clapped her hands together 
for the second time. 

“I'll tell ’ee who ’tis, my dear,” she 
cried excitedly. “But do ’ee tell I 


first, did he get out at Branston 
Station?” 

“He did,” said Rosie. “I did stop on 
train till Riverton, ye know, Granma. 
But I did see en a-ridin’ away on 2 
gray horse wi’ the little dog a-scuttlin’ 
behind.” 

“Well, there!” exclhimed Mrs. Bond. 
“Things do fall out strange! Why, 
maidie, that’s Farmer Solomon Blan- 
chard, what has took the Glebe Farm 
—our wold place. Well, there, to think 
of him meetin’ you like that.” 

Her sunken dark eyes were positively 
dancing under tlfeir grizzled brows. 

“Fancy!” returned Rosie placidly. 
“Well, he do seem to be a nice kind 
man, Granma.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“I could wish as I had a fresh egg 
for ye, my dear,” said Granma next 
morning, “but I don’t keep no hens 
now.” 

“Father always said that was a pity,” 
rejoined Rosie. “He reckoned as it 
’ud be a bit of amusement for ’ee to 
have a few chicken runnin’ about. An’ 
ye have a little bit o’ garden at back 
where they could scrat.” 

Mrs. Bond was gazing at her with a 
portentousness of expression which the 
subject did not seem to warrant. After 
a long pause she returned slowly : 

“I don’t know but what I will keep 
a few chicken. Mrs. Frisby next door 
have a-got a broody hen 4 

“Yes, an’ a nice few eggs, too, she 
was sayin’,” interrupted Rosie. “Ye 
mid get her to put down a clutch.” 

But Mrs. Bond received this sugges- 
tion with much disfavor. 

“Not at all,” she retorted. “They do 
have nothing but nasty common things 
at Frisby’s—every kind o’ breed mixed 
together. I did never care for cross- 
breds. What I did use to like was buff 
orps—there, Farmer Blanchard have 
a pen o’ my buff orps at the Glebe 
Farm still, what he did buy at my sale. 
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I could very well like to get a sittin’ 
o' eggs off he.” 

“Well, why don’t ye?” cried Rosie. 
“Do, Granma. It'll be nice for ye to 
have the little chicks pickin’ about— 
like wold times.” 

“A sittin’ hen’s a deal of bother,” 
said Mrs. Bond reflectively, “but now 
as you’m here to help me, love, I don’t 
know as ’twouldn’t be a good time to 
make a start. We mid go there today 
and see if he can spare ’em.” 

“I was thinkin’ o’ givin’ this place 
a regular good turnout for ye this 
marnen’, granma. Mother said I was 
to make myself useful.” 

“There, we'll take a holiday the first 
marnin’, my maid. You do seem to 
ha’ given me a regular hankerin’ after 
them chicken. We'll have a bit 0’ 
dinner early and start afterwards, and 
we mid ride back in carrier’s cart. 
It’ll be a bit of a jaunt for ’ee.” 

She smiled and Rosie smiled back, 
though indeed she was feeling some- 
what heavy at heart. She had half ex- 
pected to get a line from Rufus, whom 
she had not seen before departing, and 
to whom she had scribbled a hasty note 
of farewell, leaving it in the corn 
bin, where he would be sure to find it. 

“Shall I change my dress, then?” 
she asked. She had donned a clean 
pink print, which became her admirably. 

Granma again hesitated, weighing 
the respective merits of the sober stuff 
Sunday gown and this more attractive 
workaday attire. 

“No, ye’ll do as ye are, love. We're 
not like to see nobody except the house- 
keeper. But ye mid pop on your black 
hat—’twill shade ’ee nice, and it have 
got a pink rose in en, what’ll match 
your gown.” 

“He’s my best hat,” said Rosie som- 
berly. Rufe had remarked that she 
looked like a real rose when she wore 
it. 

“It'll not take harm, sich a fine day 
as ’tis,” returned her grandmother. 
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A little later, therefore, they set out; 
the old woman all in her decent black, 
and carrying her stout umbrella, 
though the sky above was cloudless, 
while Rosie stepped along beside her. 
the folds of her print crackling as she 
moved, the broad-brimmed black hat 
easting a deep shadow over her brow 
and accentuating the beauty of her 
large eyes. 

The walk was pleasant, for an early 
morning shower had laid the dust and 
washed the hedges; the burnished 
leaves of the bryony glittered in the 
bright sun, and the meadows on either 
side were sheets of buttercup gold. The 
marshmallows, too, were aflame in the 
little meandering stream ‘which wound 
its way with so many complex curves 
past the old mill, and under the bat- 
tered wooden bridge, and back and 
forth again to the ford near the inn, 
after which it lost itself among th2 
sedges. In the shallow waters of this 
ford an old cart stood winter and sum- 
mer for some presumably useful pur- 
pose, but one which even the elder in- 
habitants never divined. It was droj)- 
ping to pieces now. 

Rosie_had not much to say as they 
trudged along. The scent of the clover 
had caught her as ‘they emerged from 
the village, and had set her heart 
aching. Her last forbidden stroll witn 
Rufe—the one which had had such fate- 
ful consequences for them both—had 
been round the big clover field at home. 
It was as they leaned over the gate, 
confidentially talking, that her father 
had come up behind and caught them. 

But Mrs. Bond chatted cheerfully ; 
she was indeed feeling more cheerful 
than she had done for many a day. All 
at once she broke off and glanced re- 
proachfully at her companion. 

“Ye bain’t listenin’, my dear.’ 

“T’m sure I was, Granma. Ye was 
a-talkin’ about Farmer’ Blanchard’s 
housekeeper. Ye do seem to think her 
a funny sort o’ soul.” 
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“Yes, I do think so. I’m afeard as 
she can’t make Farmer Blanchard so 
very comfortable, poor man. I went 
there once to fetch a few things as he 
was keepin’ for I, an’ there she was 
a-settin’ in a h’armchair, readin’ a book 
--in the middle o’ the marnen, mind 
ye ” 

“Never !” 
scandalized. 

“That’s the very thing she was 
a-doin’,” resumed her grandmother. “I 
did say she didn’t seem to be so very 
busy, and she looked up kind of dazy- 
like, an’ she says, ‘’Tis a beautiful 
tale.’ ” 

“Tis to be hoped as she'll have wit 
enough to gi’ ye the right eggs, then,” 
said Rosie. “So like as not she'll have 
got them all mixed up.” 

“I could pick ’em out, though,” said 
Mrs. Bond. “I’d know buff orp eggs 
from my own pen anywheres.” 

Nevertheless her secret determina- 
tion was to ignore the housekeeper and 
seek speech with Mr. Blanchard him- 
self, and it struck her that Rosie’s re- 
mark about the eggs furnished her 
with a very good excuse. 

They reached the lane at last which 
branched off from the high road, and 
went zigzagging in almost the same er- 
ratic fashion as that of the stream 
aforementioned, round the old gray 
church and past the Rectory, and then 
with a sudden swoop upwards to the 
yard of the Glebe Farm, with its anti- 
quated dwelling house perched almost 
on the crest of the rise. 

The old woman stood still while 
Rosie opened the gate. 

“There,” she said, as the hinges 
creaked, “I can never hear that sound 
without feelin’ ready to burst out 
cryin’. Dear to be sure, how often I 
did use to listen for that when I was 
busy in the house yonder. Ah, my dear, 
ye did open it the very same way as 
your granfer—wide back; -I could tell 
it was him by the screech o’ the hinge 


exclaimed Rosie, deeply 
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afore he. comed in sight. Well, well, 
you’m a Bond, my dear, as I do tell 
’ee—a Bond and a Fry too. ’Tis a pity 
as the wold place ever shifted to other 
than our own folks.” 

“There don’t. seem to be anybody 
about,” said Rosie, as she closed the 
gate. She could not regret her father’s 
decision to give up the Glebe Farm; 
had her family returned thither she 
might never have met Rufe Lee.. . 

Mrs. Bond went forward rapidly. It 
was the dinner hour, and the place 
seemed to be deserted except for the 
cocks and hens pecking about the yard 
and a stately mother pig luxuriously 
sunning herself in the midst of her 
young family om the marure heap. But 
when they approached the house, the 
door of which stood open, they could 
hear somebody moving about within. 
Mrs. Bond knocked and a sudden si- 
lence reigned; after -a pause she 
knocked again. 

“Ts that you, Mrs. Hunt?” asked a 
male voice. “I was hoping you’d come 
back.” 

“No, Mr. Blanchard, 
joined Mrs. Bond. 

“I don’t know who ‘me’ is,” returned 
the voice. “But come in, whoever ye 
mid be. My hands is fast.” 

Mrs. Bond, followed by Rosie, pushed 
open the door, crossed the narrow pas- 


it’s me,” re- 


‘sage within and entered the kitchen, 


the door of which was also ajar. The 
large rafted room was in a state of 
disorder that much scandalized its re- 
cent owner. 

The flagged floor was unscrubbed, 
the furniture huddled together, the 
table plentifully strewn with flour, 
while standing at this table, white with 
flour from head to foot, and with both 
hands deeply embedded in an immense 
pan of dough, was the farmer himself. 
He cast a distracted look at his two 
visitors. 

“Mrs. Bond! I humbly beg your 
pardon, but ye see the caddle I’m in. 
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I daren’t leave the bread—you’'ll ex- 
cuse me, I’m sure, not setting a chair 
for ’ee.” 

He was looking hard at Rosie now 
though her face was almost nidden by 
her wide-brimmed hat. 

“This here’s my granddaughter, 
Rosie Bond, Farmer,” said Granma de- 
murely. ‘“She’ve a-comed for to pay I 
a little visit along of I bein’ so 
lwonesome,” 

“I’m sorry I can’t shake hands, Miss,” 
said Mr. Blanchard, “but ye see how 
’tis.” 

Rosie, murmuring something, raised 
her head, and their eyes met. 

“Why, it do seem as if I’d see’d ye 
before,” cried Solomon, and the cor- 
ners of his eyes wrinkled up in the way 
she had described, while his white 
teeth showed in a very pleasant smile. 
She smiled back, and then, struck 
by his comical plight, burst out 
laughing. 

“That’s right, that’s right!” he ex- 
claimed delightedly. ‘“Laughin’s better 
than——”’ He caught himself up. 
“Laughin’s best, isn’t it? I’m sure 
I'm a proper figure of fun; I be a reg- 
ular mask o’ flour.” 

“There, Mr. Blanchard,” interrupted 
Granma, who had been hastily casting 
off her shawl and pulling up her 
sleeves. “Do ’ee let I get to thiccy 
dough. Ye’ll not have bread but bricks 
if ye do go on a-poundin’ of en like 
that.” 

“Well, ’tis the first time I ever tried 
my hand at bread-makin’,’ conceded 
the farmer, as he stood aside and 
watched Mrs. Bond’s more _ business- 
like operations. “But I thought it ’ud 
be a shame to let the whole bakin’ go 
to waste. Ye see, my housekeeper 
hadn’t but just mixed it when she 
turned tilty about summat—I can’t for 
the life o’ me think what ’twas as put 
her out. But she first let a screech, 
and then she bursted out a-cryin’, then 
off wi’ her out of the house. ‘I’ll send 
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for my things,’ she did say—jist like 
that—an’ she did take herself off.” 

“Dear heart alive!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bond, while Rosie also murmured her 
amazement. 

“I don’t know what was amiss,” con- 
tinued the farmer, rubbing his nose 
with his floury hand and then backing 
towards the sink. ‘We didn’t have no 
miff nor nothing. I did but ax her 
what she were a-doin’ of last night.” 

He had now entered the back kitchen 
where, brought up short by the sink, 
he turned and began to sluice his face 
and hands. 

“And what was she doing?” inquired 
Mrs. Bond with interest. 

“Well, it was moonlight, ye know—” 

“Yes, the moon was at the full,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Bond. 

“Maybe so, I didn’t chance to notice. 
Well, the way that woman was a-carry- 
in’ on, a-paradin’ up and down and 
round in circles, and a-bowing to the 
moon and a-hollerin’ out: ‘Lady Moon 
—Lady Moon,’ says she——” 

“Why, it was a charm she was 
a-working,” cried Mrs. Bond, taking her 
hands out of the dough in order to 
clap them according to her formula 
when excited. “She was workin’ of a 
charm, Mr. Blanchard!’ 

“And what in the world should she 
be wantin’ to do that for?” asked Solo- 
mon, lifting a mystified face from the 
folds of the round towel. 

The old woman was cackling loudly ; 
an explanation was apparently. on the 
tip of her tongue when, perceiving that 
Rosie seemed as much astonished as 
their host, she suddenly checked 
herself. 

“There’s a many queer old customs 
o’ this side, what ye never hears on 
round your way, Rosie love,” she said. 
“They do have charms 0’ all sorts. 
For making butter come, an’ makin’ 
hens lay—stuff and rubbidge all on it.” 

“Maybe it was the eggs,” said the 
farmer, after ruminating profoundly. 
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“They've a-been a good many com- 
plaints lately. Customers bain’t satis- 
fied. I did have to tell Mrs. Hunt 
they wasn’t satisfied, an’ she did cry 
all day about it. That’s the worst, 
Mrs. Bond, ma’am, I can’t so much 
as say a word wi’out she starts tossin’ 
her head or eryin’. As I did say, ‘A 
man must speak sometimes,’ I did say. 
I can’t be pickin’ and choosin’ my 
words when I be vexed, and I was just 
about vexed about the eggs.” 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Bond. “’Tis 
to be hoped as the bread will do now. 
Ye can set it on the hearth to rise, 
Farmer. Thic pan is a bit too heavy 
for my wold arms.” 

“T’ll shift it, Granma,” cried Rosie. 
And before the farmer, who was has- 
tily wiping the soap off his brown, 
hairy hands, could approach the table, 
she had whisked up the great pan, her 
sunburned fingers barely meeting 
round its girth, and carried it to its 
place. 

“Well, upon my word!” gasped Solo- 
mon. . 
Why, Mrs. Hunt could scarce so much 
as move thiccy pan on the table.” 

“Ah, she always seemed a poor nesh 
hody,” said Mrs. Bond. “Not much use 
to ye as a_ housekeeper, I should 
judge.” 

“N-no,” agreed Solomon hesitat- 
ingly, “but better than no housekeeper 
at all. They're so hard to get, ma’am. 
The last poor soul I did have was so 
terrible stout she did fair put me off 
my vittles. To see her a-waddlin’ 
round the table—there, it did fair turn 
me.” 

“You did ought to have a ” Mrs. 
Bond began the sentence impulsively, 
but paused in the middle and added, 
somewhat tamely, “noo housekeeper.” 

“Well, I suppose I shall have to look 
out for one,” agreed the farmer rue- 
fully, “wi’out Mrs. Hunt comes back. 
She mid come back, ye know—though 
I don’t suppose she will,” he continued 
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gloomily. “Ye don’t happen to know 
of any respectable woman as ’ud do 
for me if she don’t come back, Mrs. 
Bond?” 

“T’ll think it over,” answered Gran- 
ma, with an odd look. “I mid ax 
the neighbors if they knowed of any- 
body what ’ud oblige. But they do 
mostly go out by day here and there. 
Well, as we are here, Farmer,” she 
went on with sudden briskness, “Rosie 
and me’ll see what can be done to- 
wards straightenin’ ye up a bit. Id 
‘low you do seem in a regular caddle 
here. What about your dinner, I 
wonder ?” 

“Dinner!” repeated Solomon with a 
vexed look. “I doubt if there’s a bit 
o’ meat in the house. I’m right down 
ashamed, Mrs. Bond, not to have a bite 
to offer ye, and you and the young lady 
walkin’ all this way. Will ye have a 
cup o’ tea?” 

“Oh, don’t bother your head about 
us, Mr. Blanchard. We've had ours. 
We did but come for a settin’ of buff 
orp eggs, if ye have them to spare. But 
we'll have a look round and find sum- 
mat for you.” 

She darted into the larder as she 
spoke. “There’s half a flitch o’ bacon 
here,” she cried jubilantly. “Prime 
stuff, and proper well cured. Half- 
Berks, I’ll go warrant. What ’ud ye 
say to bacon collops, Farmer? ’Tis 
gettin’ on for half-past one, and 
there’s a few cold taters, what ’ud 
warm up nice wi’ the gravy.” 

“First-rate!’ declared the farmer. 
“I’m sure I’m very thankful to ge, 
ma’am. Half-past one, did ye say? An 
the turkey poults haven’t had a morsel 
since marnen!” 

“Rosie'll run an’ feed ’em,” cried the 
old woman. “Rosie’ll run out, won’t 
‘ee, love?” 

“Isn't this their stuff all ready 
mixed?” cried Rosie, taking up a bowl 
from the dresser. 

“That’s it,” said the farmer, with an 
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approving nod. “But I’m sure, Miss 
Bond, I’m loth to trouble you.” 

“No trouble at all,” her grandmother 
answered for her. “Young maids likes 
to be stirrin’ about. Just you sit down 
in chimney-carner and smoke your 
pipe.” 

The farmer obeyed with a sigh of 
relief. 

“The turkeys is in the orchard, Miss 
Bond,” he said, his eyes following the 
girl’s active young figure as it flitted 
past the window. 

“Ye see,” explained Mrs. Bond, 
emerging from the back premises with 
her collops in a frying-pan, “’tis good 
for Rosie to be bustlin’ about and dis- 
tractin’ her mind. She’s a bit upset 
at the present time.” 

“Oh, and is she?” returned the farm- 
er, Slowly wheeling round to gaze at 
the old woman, his half-filled pipe 
poised in his hand. 

Mrs. Bond nodded. 

“Her father did send her to I along 
o’ that,” she explained. 

Solomon wheeled back again and con- 
tinued to fill his pipe. 

“I thought her father did speak a 
bit sharp to her yesterday,” he said. “I 
was sorry for her. She don’t look to 
me a headstrong maid.” 

“She bain’t,” agreed Mrs. Bond em- 
phatically, as she whisked off for the 
potatoes. “But her father don’t want 
for her to throw herself away.” 

“Oh!” remarked Solomon, puffing at 
his pipe. “And was she a-thinkin’ 0’ 
doin’ that?” 

“Well, there, 


ye see, she’s young, 
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Mr. Blanchard, and young maids is a 
bit silly by times. An’ she’s a hand- 
some piece.” 

“As handsome a maid as ever I seed,’ 
said Solomon dispassionately. 

“She’s young and handsome and good, 
Farmer, An’ ’tis but naitral as the 
young men should be took up wi’ her.” 

“No harm at all in a maid havin’ a 
walkin’-stick,” said the farmer with a 
chuckle. 

“No harm at all, Farmer—within 
reason, an’ if it’s the sart o’ walkin’- 
stick ye wouldn’t mind a-settin’ up 
in chimney-carner, but when it’s a 
gippo——” 

“Oh, dear!” interrupted Solomon. 

“An’ him only a dairy-chap—ye see 
for yerself it was no wonder my son 
was vexed.” 

“He spoke very sharp, though,” re- 
marked Solomon disapprovingly. “Very 
sharp indeed.” 

“Oh, well,” returned Granma, toss- 
ing her head, “he do think the world 
o’ Rosie. ’Tisn’t every busy man as ’ud 
take the trouble to get her out of the 
way when the young man’s shifting. 
The bwoy-chap have a-got marchin’ 
arders—they’ll be shut of him in a 
fartnight’s time. An’ Rosie’s father 
have a-sent her to me so as she'll not 
be frettin’ herself.” 

“Poor maid!” said Solomon, and he 
cast a commiserating glance at Rosie, 
who entered at that moment, flushed 
and smiling. 

“Why, the run have a-done ’ee good,” 
said Granma, and she winked at Solo- 
mon, unperceived by the girl. 


’ 


(To be continued.) 





THE DEFICIT AHEAD. 


By CuHares E. MALLET. 


Our political leaders have apparently 
decided not to count the cost of the war 
until it ends, and from some points of 
view that decision may be wise. But 
every day the portentous bill is mount- 
ing up. Sooner or later the problem 
must be faced. Drastic methods have 
been suggested, and some _ drastic 
measures will clearly be required. 

What is the financial position to be 
met? All estimates made today must 
have a large element of conjecture in 
them. But there are figures enough 
available to indicate the seriousness of 
the problem ahead. At the end of 1917 
the total amount of the National Debt 
was 5,524 millions. We are spending 
now between six and seven millions a 
day, and it is probable that this ex- 
penditure will increase rather than di- 
minish as the year goes on. If the 
war lasts till next autumn our total 
Debt will exceed 7,000 millions. When 
we have paid the costs of demobiliza- 
tion, for which both time and money 
will be required, and when we have 
contributed our quota to restore the 
wasted cities and lands of our Allies, 
we can hardly hope that the figure will 
be less than 8,000 millions. It is true 
that a large part of this Debt—it may 
be fully 1,800 millions by September 
next—will consist of advances made to 
our Dominions and _ Allies, which 
should bear interest and be repayable 
to us. But in regard to these advances 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
plainly warned us that we must not 
expect either interest or capital at 
present, and in considering the finan- 
cial necessities of the years immedi- 
ately after the war it is safer to treat 
the whole Debt on the same footing. 
The annual charge at present rates on 
a Debt of 8,000 millions, making allow- 
ance for that portion which bears in- 
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terest still at less than five per cent, 
may be fairly put at 387 millions. A 
sinking fund of one per cent, that is of 
80 millions, will bring the charge up to 
467 millions a year; and though it has 
been suggested that in all the circum- 
stances no sinking fund is necessary, 
it would seem to be sounder policy to 
include this charge as well. If to that 
be added 173 millions for our normal 
peace expenditure, 50 millions a year 
for war pensions, and something—10 
millions yearly is a meagre estimate— 
for new schemes of reconstruction, 
housing, education, health, we reach 
the figure of 700 millions as the total 
revenue which we shall have to raise. 
And if the war lasts beyond next au- 
tumn it may well prove to be a good 
deal more. 

It is of no use here to enter on the 
question whether all this vast debt 
need have been incurred. It is easy, 
and it may not be unfair, to argue that 
our financiers and our Governments 
alike took from the first too hopeful a 
view of the task before them, under- 
rated gravely the probable continuance 
of the war, delayed too long to impose 
adequate taxation, and raised loans at 
extravagant rates. It is easy to ask 
why, in the multiplication of offices 
and of officials daily, the Treasury, the 
one Department supposed to check ex- 
penditure, has been checked in author- 
ity and inadequately staffed. It is easy 
to point to examples only too familiar 
upon all sides of inefficiency and need- 
less waste. Parliament will have to 
insist on exploring some of these issues 
later, and, if we are ever to face an 
effort on this scale in future—which . 
God forbid! but which Germany may 
yet force upon mankind—Parliament 
will have to lay down rules for econ- 
omizing our resources which even the 
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War Office in wartime must obey. But 
these: reflections will not lessen the 
deficit ahead. For us today the main 
consideration is how the bill is to be 
met. ' 

The present rates of taxation, with a 
five-shilling income tax and 100 mil- 
lions from Customs and Excise, are 
estimated to bring in, apart from ex- 
cess profits, some 430 millions of rev- 
enue in 1917-18. The excess profits 
tax, however, is doing so well that it 
may. prove to be the most profitable 
item in the Budget...It may yield a 
good deal. more than 200 millions, and 
bring the year’s revenue nearer to 700 
than to 600 millions in all. Chancellors 
of the Exchequer. will be loth to aban- 
don a source of revenue so considerable 
as this, and belated receipts. under. this 
heading will no doubt continue to help 
the Budget for a year or more after 
the war ends: Audacious spirits have 
even suggested its continuance in time 
of peace. But in days when the first 
national consideration will be to stim- 
ulate production by every means in 
our power, and to get the utmost re- 
turn both from capital and from labor 
that we can, it would seem unwise, 
even if it were practicable, to count on 
a pure war tax as a. permanent re- 
source. .No doubt some of the normal 
items in the Budget could be increased. 
Something more might perhaps be 
raised by indirect taxation, though it 
it significant that this resource has not 
been much relied on by any school of 
economists under the stress of war. 
Something also might be got by screw- 
ing up the death duties and stamp du- 
ties still higher, and by taxing lux- 
uries, especially investments lately 
made in things like furniture and jew- 
elry and pictures from moneys which 
ought to have gone into War Loan: In 
one Swiss Canton, it is said, an anti- 
luxury tax of this kind already pays 
the whole cost of education in the Can- 
ton. A good deal more might be raised 
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by a new and very heavy super-tax, 
started at a lower level and sharply 
graded as the scale went up, though it 
would need a very formidable super- 
tax to raise 100 millions a year. These 
and other minor expedients, of which 
there are many, may have to be tried. 
But even so, when the tax on excess 
profits ceases, the deficit will still be 
large. If we are to look to the income 
tax to meet it, another half-crown 
(that is practically 100 millions) may 
not prove enough. A nine or ten shill- 
ing income tax may conceivably be 
needed if the war iasts into 1919, and 
if the income tax is still to be our 
stand-by for making good the balance 
we require. . 

The question then arises—and the 
plea has been powerfully urged—can 
we as a nation bear a grievously high 
income tax for a long period of years, 
or should we try by some short cut to 
rid ourselves of a part of this great 
It is certain that in one way 
or another the income-tax-paying com- 
munity will have to find the money 
needed by the State. It is equally cer- 
tain that it is to the nation’s interest 
to make the task of paying taxes as 
little burdensome to the payers as may 
be. And we are bound to assume that 
it is not less certain that any. repudia- 
tion of the Debt or of the interest on 
it would be a course to which no Brit- 
ish Government could assent. We shall 
need all our credit and all our ayail- 
able capital when the war ends. We 
cannot turn in twelve months’ time and 
rob the men whom we are now entreat- 
ing to lend us money to complete the 
war. It would. be impossible even if 


‘all holders of War Loan were com- 


paratively rich. It will be doubly im- 
possible when thousands of them are, 
as they will be, comparatively poor. 
And the working people of.this coun- 
try, remembering the record of the 
past four years, counting the burdens 


borne, the lives laid down as freely, by 
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spoiled children of fortune as by lads 
from farm or factory or mine, will be 
the last to accept as fair or truthful 
the ignoble sophism that Labor has 
fought and Capital must pay. With 
rare and insignificant exceptions both 
alike have served their country well. 
All who could fight, whether rich or 
poor, have fought superbly. All who 
have substance have given freely and 
will give freely of their substance 
again. Our problem is to fin} the way 
of giving, of diminishing the debt 
charge, which is the most fruitful and 
the easiest for all. 

Is there then something to be said 
for a levy on capital which would pay 
off at once a large proportion of the 
Debt and so reduce the overwhelming 
yearly charge? The most detailed and 
practical proposal of this nature sug- 
gests that, above a certain small ex- 
empted minimum, everyone who has 
any capital should pay a special levy 
on it, varying from one to twenty per 
cent, an average of ten per cent, within 
a year. The man with £500 above 
the exempted minimum might get off 
with £5, one per cent. The man 
with £10,000 might pay £500, five per 
The man with £100,000 in- 
vested might pay £20,000, twenty 
per cent. The levy, it is suggested, 
would be made on real estate and se- 
curities of all kinds, but not on furni- 
ture, pictures or personal effects. The 
scheme is at first sight tempting in its 
simplicity, but it must be judged by 
two main tests. Would it be the easiest 
and fairest as a whole for the com- 
munity? And would it wipe out an 
adequate proportion of the Debt? 

In the first place, it seems difficult 
to answer the objection that a levy of 
this kind would hit most the man who 
has saved. It is the thrifty, not the 
spendthrifts, who have helped most to 
pay the expenses of the war. There 
are good citizens who have been econ- 
omizing vigorously and pouring their 
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savings into National Loans, and there 
are bad citizens who have been making 
money daily and spending it with little 
thought of the nation’s needs. Could 
we in fairness penalize the first and let 
the second profit by their self-indul- 
gence? Could we possibly exempt the 
buyers of pearls and of pictures while 
punishing the buyers of War Loan? 
And even if the latter point be met bry 
extending the levy to personal effects, 
the fact remains that any tax on cap- 
ital must tell most hardly on the man 
who saves. In the second place, a levy 
of this kind would fall with great se 
verity on people who have relatively 
large capital and small incomes. The 
professional man who has retired on 
his invested earnings, the workingman 
past work who has acquired invest- 
ments or house property by years’ of 
careful thrift, the widow—a hackneyed 
instance but unhappily a real one, very 
present to us in these days of war— 
are all people who may have been 
hardly hit already by the income tax 
on unearned incomes, and they are pre- 
sumably disqualified by ‘se or train- 
ing from earning an income for them- 
selves. Would it be fair to make them 
suffer more than the men who can 
meet taxation by increasing their earn- 
ings in future? In the third place, a 
large levy on capital, payable within 
a year, would almost inevitably pro- 
duce a great many cases in which the 
payer of the levy could not find the 
sum required in securities or cash, and 
the Government might be driven to 
take over land or houses or shares in 
a business—assets for the purposes of 
Debt redemption of an unsatisfactory 
and uncertain kind. Traders, _ es- 
pecially, with a small cash margin 
would feel this objection strongly, and 
the larger the levy the greater the dif- 
ficulties and the loss incurred might 
be. And, again, the effect of such a 
levy upon credit might prove more 
damaging than its advocates expect. 
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We must do nothing that will check the 
activity of capital just when it will be 
wanted most. We must not risk any- 
thing like a panic or forced sales to 
send the market down. And, though 
these difficulties might with care be 
avoided, there is always behind them 
the uncomfortable question whether 
any levy which in practice forced 
numbers of people to surrender for 
nothing their purchases of War Loan, 
perhaps the only easily marketable se- 
curity they possess, would not gravely 
shake the faith and offend the con- 
science of the nation. Obvious as 
these considerations are, they do not 
seem to have been disposed of by any 
arguments which have yet appeared, 
even in this Review. And together 
they raise a serious doubt whether the 
levy suggested would in fact prove 
fair or easy for the community as a 
whole. 

But a question even more important 
for the revenue is whether the pro- 
posal would raise enough money to 
make it worth while. What would a 
levy of this nature, averaging ten per 
cent, bring in? What is in fact the 
value of the capital that we could tax? 
Here, as all through this discussion, 
one can only work on statistics into 
which some element of uncertainty en- 
ters. But there is reason to think that 
the capital wealth of the country has 
in some calculations been put too high. 
We have two expert estimates, based 
on the figures of 1913-14, which are 
Well worth consideration. One is the 
estimate made for the Statistical So- 
ciety by Sir Bernard Mallet and Mr. 
H. C. Strutt, based on the estate duty 
figures of property annually passing at 
death, probably the best basis we can 
get. It makes the total of our capital 
in private ownership (exclusive of the 
Debt) something under 11,000 millions. 
The other is the estimate associated 
with Sir Robert Giffen, based on the 
capitalization of income tax assess- 
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ments, which today would reach 15,000 
millions, if not more. But, from this, 
deductions of some 3,000 millions would 
have to be made, for Government and 
local property, for the capitalized value 
of income in the hands of institutions 
and public bodies, and, according to 
the proposal under consideration, for 
furniture and personal effects. We 
probably should not understate our 
capital if we took a figure between the 
two estimates and placed it at some 
18,000 millions apart from Debt. Add 
to this the amount of the N ational Debt 
which will be held by British taxpayers 
on the conclusion of the war—6,200 mil- 
lions should be a generous estimate for 
that—and we arrive at a total of some- 
thing under 20,000 millions, on which 
the capital levy averaging ten per cent 
is to be made. When we have allowed 
for the minimum exempted, and for the 
difficulties and losses which such a levy 
might involve, it seems excessive to cal- 
culate on 2,000 millions being raised. 


That would, no doubt, diminish our 


yearly charge substantially, but it 
would only wipe out a fourth part of 
the Debt. It might leave us still with 
a 7s. 6d. income tax and an uneasy 
feeling that it had not been worth 
while. On the other hand, to double 
the levy would probably more than 
double any hardships or injustices 
which it involved. 

Other minor suggestions for bring- 
ing in money have been made, per- 
haps more ingenious than practical; 
but it is not certain that they would go 
a great way ‘to produce the revenue 
we need. One proposal is that any 
man who pays, say, £5,000 for an ar- 
ticle of pure luxury, a Corot, for in- 
stance, during the war, should be 
charged income tax on £250, the in- 
come which the purchase money would 
have yielded if put into War Loan. 
Another proposal is that every man 
should be taxed on what he could have 
saved in wartime, whether he has in 
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fact put it by or not. Assume that 
after January ist, 1915, every man 
ought to have saved half the sum by 
which his income has exceeded £1,000 
a year, and make him pay up the bal- 
ance which he ought to have put into 
War Loan. Another proposal is. the is- 
sue of a non-interest-bearing stock, re- 
payable after a short period of years, 
a kind of glorified War Certificate, 
which Government might allocate to 
anyone who would take it in exchange 
for a supplementary tax upon income. 
And another proposal yet suggests that, 
as the income tax payer will ultimately 
have to provide the spoil, a compulsory 
non-interest-bearing loan might be 
raised from income tax payers, and 
paid back to them gradually in income 
tax remissions spread over a period 
of years. An income tax of 10s. would 


be imposed and a compulsory loan with- 
out interest levied. A man with £1,000 
a year from investments in companies 
might be required to lend £1,000 to 


the State. His companies would send 
him £500 in dividends and counter- 
foils, showing that they had paid £500 
income tax on his behalf. He would 
then send in the counterfoils to the In- 
land Revenue Department, and get £50 
of income tax repaid him; and this 
process would be repeated for twenty 
years, till his £1,000 of capital was 
all repaid. There is no lack of re- 
source in these suggestions, and in 
many others which, no doubt, reach 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. And 
the idea that a compulsory loan bear- 
ing no interest, but repayable at a dis- 
tant date, would appear less harsh and 
more: practicable than a _ confiscatory 
levy has found supporters entitled to 
respect. 

Compared with such devices it might 
seem old-fashioned to fall back on 
methods long familiar in finance, and 
to raise a loan at a low rate of interest 
to pay off the present extravagant Debt 
charge. But if it were possible to 
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raise a loan of some thousands of mil- 
lions at a very low rate, such as two 
and a half per cent, it would bring, of 
course, a sensible measure of relief. 
Such a loan would be of little use, 
however, unless its amount were very. 
large indeed. And obviously no very 
large amount could be expected with- 
out resort to the unfamiliar element of 
compulsion. Would a compulsory loan 
on a very large scale at two and a half 
per cent be a practicable thing? It 
is sometimes said that when the war 
ends publie opinion will refuse to sanc- 
tion any new loan bearing interest, any 
kind of fresh claim made by capital 
upon the State. But public opinion is 
apt, in the long run, to prove more 
reasonable than some of those who 
speak for it expect, and it would prob- 
ably judge any proposal of the kind, 
first, by the needs of the country, and, 
secondly, by the rate of interest which 
the country’s creditors secured. If a 
man with £50,000 of capital were 
forced to lend £10,000 of it at two 
and a half per cent interest to the 
State, to pay off Debt involving a much 
heavier charge, it is difficult to. think 
that he would be an object of envy to 
anyone, or that the favor shown him 
would rouse to revolution those who 
were called on for no sacrifice at all. 
Here again, no doubt, the amount de- 
manded would be a_ vital considera- 
tion, and the larger it was the more 
open the proposal would be to the prac- 
tical cbjections urged against a capi- 
tal levy. But the truth is no proposal 
to surrender capital can be free from 
difficulty whatever form it takes. 

All such suggestions, however, must 
be purely tentative today. No wise 
man will be too ready to dogmatize 
as to the best way of meeting the deficit 
ahead. We can form no final estimate 
yet of what our total liabilities will 
be. We may conceivably find that they 
fall short of our conjectures. We may 
find that we have untapped resources 
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still. Or we may find that the charge 
upon us will be even heavier than we 
have allowed. But neither in war nor 
in finance need we be daunted. What- 
ever happens, it will be a first neces- 
sity when peace returns to stimulate 
production in this country to an _ ex- 
tent undreamed of yet, but an extent 
which, given good will on all sides, 
is not beyond the capacity of cur peo- 
ple. It is possible that under the new 
conditions income tax and super-tax 
together, developed on unprecedented 
lines, will yield so generous a response 
to our exactions as to make our bur- 
den bearable without resort to penal 
legislation. It is even possible that a 
part of our War Debt might be con- 
verted into a productive asset, if used 
The Contemporary Review. 
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by bankers as collateral security for 
advances to stimulate and develop in- 
dustrial undertakings. It would cer- 
tainly pay us better to multiply rather 
than to confiscate the capital we have 
got. But if these possibilities fail us, 
there is no sign that capital in this 
eountry will flinch from any demands 
that the nation deliberately makes. 
The only complaint that has been seri- 
ously urged in war time against our 
Chancellors of the Exchequer is that 
they have not sufficiently trusted to the 
willingness of every class to pay. And 
the only point that we would urge at 
the moment upon Mr. Bonar Law is 
that he should not hesitate to impose 
taxation heavier than any he has at- 
tempted yet. 
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“One docs not want to propose any- 
thing to raise controversy and trouble, 
when, Heaven knows, we have as much 
trouble as we can possibly deal with.” 
—Mr. Lloyd George, April 9th. 


“Conscription cannot apply to me. 
Every grown-up member of my family 
has served. I have lost one son, an- 
other has been wounded, a third is at 
this moment in hospital in France, a 
brother-in-law has been killed, a neph- 
cw-in-law is a prisoner in Germany, 
and a brother of mine is serving in the 
Irish Guards. Therefore, I am able 
to speak with some earnestness and 
solemnity when I tell the right honor- 
able gentleman, the Prime Minister, 
that he is heading, absolutely heading, 
for disaster if he attempts to apply 
conscription to Ireland. There is not 
an Irishman worthy of his salt who 
will not resist it. . . . It would take 
three Army Corps in Ireland to get one 
Army Corps out of it.’—Captain Shee- 
han, M. P., April 9th. 


The Man-Power Bill has been intro- 
duced. Its proposals are many, vari- 
ous and for the most part contentious. 
None of us, as Mr. Asquith said, de- 
sires to apply any other criterion than 
the national interest; each proposal 
must be judged on its merits. But the 
dangers of the ruthless and indiscrimi- 
nate application of the comb, of the 
uneconomic use of elderly and unfit 
men, of the withdrawal of the subject’s 
protection against the machine, are 
such that the most careful scrutiny on 
the part of Parliament is essential. It 
is impossible, however, at the moment 
to concentrate the attention they de- 
serve upon the Government’s main pro- 
posals, for they have been completely 
overshadowed by the proposal that has 
been talked on to them: the proposal 
to enforce in Ireland -the conscription 
from which two years ago Ireland was 
deliberately, and after long considera- 
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tion, exempted. This proposal aroused 
a tremendous storm in the House; and 
it has united Nationalist Ireland as it 
has not been united for years. 

The Irish are solid against conscrip- 
tion imposed upon them by a British 
Parliament. Englishmen may _ think 
that they ought not to be. They may 
feel it cruelly unfair that Ireiand 
should be allowed to go her own way, 
while we are fighting a war for Europe 
and for civilization. They may even, in 
their desire to use Ireland’s full re- 
sources, conjure themselves into the 
belief, or at least the hope, that things 
are not what they seem, that the Irish 
are only craving for the strong hand, 
that once they begin to be conscribed 
they will come cheerfully. Such regrets 
and such hopes are irrelevant; as irrel- 
evant as the wish, sometimes expressed 
by those who are tired with Ireland’s 
refusal to fit in with their systems, that 
Ireland could be sunk to the bottom 
of the Atlantic. We may even, if we 
care to, dismiss the disputed question 
as to our moral right to conscribe Irish- 
men, and the relation of our Irish pol- 
icy to our proclaimed policy elsewhere. 
Treating the matter on the plainest 
basis of expediency, what British Gov- 
ernments have had to consider during 
the war has been the practical possi- 
bility of getting the Irish to accept con- 
scription quietly and of raising a sub- 
stantial number of conscript troops 
there: the risks, physical and moral, in 
Ireland, in Great Britain, in the Col- 
onies, in America, attendant on any at- 
tempt to enforce conscription upon a 
population which resists. Mr. As- 
quith’s Government decided that the 
risks were too great to be encountered. 
If they were right, those risks have 
greatly increased since then, largely 
owing to the very admission then made 
of Ireland’s claim to special treatment. 
In our opinion, 2o one but an obstinate 
partisan, blinded by his _ preposses- 


sions, could fail to understand those 
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risks; and no one but a political ad 
venturer, living from hand to mouth, 
would care to incur them having once 
understood them, 

We print above an extract from the 
speech made by Captain Sheehan. We do 
not print it as the utterance of a leader 
of opinion, or as a reminder of the fact, 
frequently forgotten, that although 
Ireland’s sacrifices are incommensurate 
with ours, scores of thousands of Na- 
tionalists have been willing to forego 
the chance of bargaining with England 
and have thrown themselves into a 
struggle which they have felt to tran- 
scend everything else. What we print 
is an illustration of what we may ex- 
pect. The attitude of Captain Sheehan 
is the attitude of other Nationalists 
in the Army; it would have been the 
attitude of those, who include two of 
the most brilliant and lovable of Irish 
leaders, who have died at the Front. 
There are men so obtuse that, faced 
with a man who is willing to join the 
British Army and die himself, and yet 
passionately protests against the .con- 
scription of Irishmen by England, they 
will go so far as to comfort: themselves 
with the reflection that Irishmen are 
such bluffers that they will even hypo- 
critically lay down their lives. The 
fact is that, whether we like it or not, 
and whether it suits our convenience or 
not, this people thinks of itself as one 
nation and of us as another nation, and 
it is in the light of that conception that 
it envisages all our acts. Throughout 
the war we have suffered through mis- 
takes arising directly from a refusal to 
look at Irish affairs as they are, mis- 
takes which might have been avoided 
and against which the British Govern- 
ment was warned. It was foreseeable, 
and it was foreseen, that the indefinite 
shelving of Home Rule would weaken 
Mr. Redmond and lead to a widespread 
growth of the view that Ireland had 
been once more “sold.” It was foresee- 
able, and it was foreseen, that the atti- 
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tude of the War Office towards recruit- 
ing in Ireland would inevitably breed 
bitterness and damp the ardor with 
which at one time Irishmen were join- 
ing the Colors. It was foreseeable and 
it was foreseen, that the execution, in 
cold blood, of the leaders of the Easter 
Week rising—however mad their at- 
tempt may have been, whatever their 
legal guilt, whatever the indignation 
against them—would lead to their can- 
onization and enormously stimulate 
Sinn Fein. And it was above all evident 
that the whole of Nationalist Ireland 
would be solid against the endeavor of 
a British Government to force Irish- 
men into the Army. Their contention 
has been, is, and, in view of their opin- 
ions about Ireland’s status, must be, 
that Ireland should only be placed un- 
der conscription by Ireland’s_ will. 
Their implication has been that that 
will would certainly not come into ex- 
istence before an Irish Parliament. 
“We will leave the Irish Question 
better than we found it,” said Sir Hor- 
ace Plunkett some time ago of the work 
of the Convention. He had every justi- 
fication for his belief; but he reck- 
oned without one factor. At the very 
moment when the Report of the Con- 
vention was expected, and we were all 
hoping to measure the advance that 
had been made towards reconciling the 
two countries and the two parties, Mr. 
Lloyd George, confessedly without hav- 
ing considered the Convention’s views 
The New Statesman. 
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or inquired what the members of the 
Convention had to say about conscrip- 
tion, comes down to the House and 
coolly fires his long-range gun. The re- 
The Nation- 
alist Party has gone violently into op- 
position; from the Bishops downwards 
every section of Nationalists in Ireland 
is unanimous in execration ; the Orange 
Press, incensed by the promise of a 
“just” Home Rule settlement (which 
the Cabinet seems suddenly to have 
found quite an easy thing to construct) 
is almost as angry; and reflective men 
in this country see an abyss yawning 
before them. Hither this proposal will 
pass, or it will be abandoned or de- 
feated. If it passes, the utmost that 
those who realize the all-importance of 
the war can do is cling to hopes, for 
which there is little visible justifica- 
tion, that it will not lead to a bitter 
struggle in Ireland which will not only 
not strengthen the Army but will lead, 
in proportion to its bitterness, to vio- 
lent conflicts of opinion here and else- 
where. If it is dropped or defeated 
the Government will have to go with 
it. That is not an event which we 
can contemplate lightly; it is bound 
to lead to domestic controversy at one 
of the darkest periods of the whole war 
and a new Government is not in sight. 
But if the Irish opposition hardens, we 
cannot but feel that the fall of the 
Cabinet will be the lesser of two 
evils. 





THE FOURTH WIFE. 


By V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


Jane Rudd was thirty-two when she 
sat in her father’s drawing room wait- 
ing to see the girl who a few hours 
earlier had become his fourth wife. 
No longer ago than that morning, as 
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she lay in bed, she had reflected, with 
the grim humor which was the single 
starved flower of her life, that, al- 
though this was the fourth time, it 
was by no means necessarily the last; 
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she could not count on its being the 
last. Jane never counted on anything, 
for she had long since discovered that 
to do that was to make oneself vulner- 
able to Clement Rudd. Being vuiner- 
able on some point or other was what 
had killed each of his three wives, as 
doubtless it would presently kill his 
fourth. And as Jane had but one in- 
tense purpose in life—not to be killed 
—it followed that she must by no 
means be vulnerable on any point. Lov- 
ers, friends, interests, amusements—of 
all these she had had deliberately to 
deprive herself, in order that she might 
simply continue to live. For there was 
nothing that Clement Rudd would not 
blithely (and indeed all but instinc- 
tively) snatch from his dependents in 
order that they might concentrate more 
completely on him; the only safeguard 
was to have nothing that he could 
snatch, nothing but the one stark hope 
that Jane had had, because it was 
really unsnatchable—the ultimate right 
of the younger to outlive the older 
generation. 

But now as she sat waiting, with the 
miracle wrought by that morning’s 
post in her hand, she was telling her- 
self over and over again, as though 
she could never learn to believe it, that 
she had not, after all, to wait for that; 
that she was free; that it no longer 
mattered whether she were vulnerable 
or not. For the letter that she held 
was her order of release from a servi- 
tude that had been as long as her life. 
It was a lawyer’s letter, and it in- 
formed her that an old school friend 
of her mother had left her a legacy of 
one hundred pounds. Viewed as a part 
of the dead lady’s large fortune, it 
was an insignificant sum; viewed in 
the way that Jane viewed it—as the 
bridge from slavery to freedom—it was 
a precisely satisfying figure. 

Ever since she grew up, Jane had 
known that there were but two possi- 
-ble avenues of escape for her—her 
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father’s death (which, even if he left 
her nothing, would release her mother’s 
income that was his only for his life- 
time), and some miracle from the out- 
side. It was the latter and the fainter 
hope that had materialized. 

She kept the letter—that she might 
continue to believe in it—open on her 
knee while she thought about it. She 
would not tell her father, she decided 
finally, until the next day. Glad as 
she was, and eager to be gone, she 
could not resist the temptation of tast- 
ing, for that brief interval, the intoxi- 
cating difference between things as 
they now were and things as her father 
would suppose them still to be. 

It was the only point left to decide, 
for she knew perfectly what she was 
going to do with her hundred pounds. 
She had been sixteen when her mother, 
Clement Rudd’s first wife, had died, 
and for two years after that her father 
had trained her to order his house as 
he liked it ordered, to give her entire 
attention to securing his comfort and 
convenience. She had been forced to 
learn what he taught her and nothing 
else; but, later on, it had occurred to 
him that she would be more useful as 
his secretary if she had a knowledge 
of typewriting and shorthand. So for 
three months, while she attended 
classes for these, she had nursed a 
hope: the training that he was allow- 
ing her for his own benefit would, when 
secured, serve equally well for hers: 
she would be able to leave him. But 
he had divined that before it was too 
late, as he always somehow divined 
any hope that dared to beat its wings 
under his roof. For anything that 
threatened his comprehensive selfish- 
ness he had a sixth sense, and he had 
terminated her lessons abruptly before 
she had learned enough to be of any 
use aS a means of earning a living. 
(He was on the verge, by then, of his 
second marriage, but the fact made no 
difference to his firm grip on his 
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daughter. Having trained one woman 
to look after his house, he was not the 
man to train another, or even to suffer 
temporary discomfort while she did it: 
each of his succeeding wives had to 
stand aside and see Jane continue his 
housekeeping. It said much for Jane’s 
cold, quiet tact that neither of 
them had found the arrangement 
disagreeable. ) 

In spite of their abortiveness, how- 
ever, Jane had always treasured those 
three months as an asset; by so much 
the less time, if ever her chance came, 
would she secure freedom. So now 
she knew that with only six months 
more of arduous training she could be 
proficient, and for those six months her 
hundred pounds would suffice. On the 
morrow she would go and begin them— 
she knew exactly where and how—but 
for this one day she would hug her 
happiness in a delicious secrecy. 

The sound for which she had been 
waiting reached her ears, although 
rather late. A cab had rumbled up the 
drive and stopped, before she came out 
of her dream. She rose then, thrust 
her letter behind a cushion, and gave 
an anxious, swift look round before she 
remembered that it did not now matter 
to her whether her father’s chair were 
exactly at the right angle or the silver 
kettle on the tea-tray exactly at the 
boil. Twice before she had waited like 
this, and twice before it had mattered 
exceedingly — first when “Mamma” 
and second when “the Mater” came as 
brides to the house. (What, she won- 
dered ironically, could be the name he 
would impose this time?) 

Each of her former stepmothers had 
come straight here from the wedding, 
even as this girl was coming; for Clem- 
ent Rudd, having sampled one honey- 
moon, had never wanted another, and 
it was entirely characteristic of him 
that his three succeeding wives had 
therefore each had to do without even 
one. It was all part of the subtle proc- 
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ess that sapped the spirit and, finally, 
the lives of people who had to live with 
kim—the conviction pressing in on 
them from all sides that they simply 
did not matter. Only Jane, with a quiet 
stubbornness and a fierce sense of jus- 
tice that insisted on her right to outlive 
a man thirty years her senior, had been 
able to resist it. 

The sounds of arrival penetrated to 
the hall, and she crossed the room. A 
queer illusion at that instant encom- 
passed her. The years, as it were, con- 
tracted, and it seemed to her that it 
was only yesterday she had gone to 
welcome “the Mater” in the hall—only 
the day before yesterday that it had 
been the turn of “Mamma.” Really 
(she allowed herself again that mo- 
ment of bitter humor) she was grow- 
ing a little tired of welcoming new 
wives, and this one could hardly be 
surprised if she showed traces of bore- 
dom. But before she opened the door 
she remembered that she must do noth- 
ing of the sort, or her father, with that 
flair of his for danger to himself, would 
suspect that something had happened. 
And she wanted, with an exultant 
hardness, to surprise him utterly—to 
watch his surprise and discomfiture. 

It was her father who was in the 
foreground, as usual, when she reached 
the hall—her father surrounded by 
luggage, and being helped out of his 
coat by servants, and giving orders 
breezily, and absorbing attention on 
every hand. 

Clement Rudd was a big, burly man, 
with a superficial air of geniality. He 
had blue-red cheeks, twinkling eyes, 
and a thick neck that was forced up- 
wards behind by his collar into two 
fat overhanging rolls. His hair, which 
had been receding for years, was now 
invisible from the front, but covered 
these rolls with stiff gray bristles that 
accentuated their unpleasantness. It 
struck Jane for a moment that his face 
was more blue-red and his general as- 
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pect more breathless and bloated than 
ever. Then he spoke. 

“Well, well, Jane! Here we are!” 
His voice radiated good humor, and she 
knew what that meant: it came of his 
having had a. perfect orgy of his own 
way. 

“Yes. You must be cold. Tea is 
ready,” she found herself answering 
carefully, quite as usual, and moved a 
little so that she could see behind him. 
A slim girl with her back to her was 
picking up something that she had 
dropped. 

Clement Rudd turned towards the 
girl. “Well, little Virgie,” he said, 
stooping to fondle her arm greedily, 
“let Jane have a look at you.” He 
waved his daughter towards the draw- 
ing room and drew his wife after him. 
He had shut the door behind the three 
of them before Jane caught sight of 
the girl’s face, and after that look her 
first feeling was of thankfulness that 
she had not seen her in the hall, for in 
the room there was still only firelight, 
and her eyes had suddenly filled with 
scalding tears of revolt and pity. 

She was utterly taken aback by her 
own emotion. She, who had not cried 
since she was a child, to do it over this 
girl whom she had never seen before, 
and would never see again after the 
morrow !—and whom, moreover, she 
despised for marrying an old man for 
his wealth! She did not realize that 
channels which had been frozen in her 
for years were today thawed by her 
miracle, so that she was what she had 
never dared to be before—vulnerable. 

Virginia was beautiful. Jane’s own 
mother, “Mamma,” and “the Mater” 
had all had good looks; for Clement 
Rudd was incapable of seeing anything 
except looks in a woman; but theirs 
had been prettiness, and this was all 
but incredible beauty. That her father 
himself appreciated the difference was 
apparent in his sleek good humor, his 
unconcealable excitement. 
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The girl, after a murmured word of 
greeting, stood in an almost trance- 
like stillness, and Jane had to fight an 
impression that she was a sleep-walker 
whom a word would awaken—to hor- 
ror. Her face, softly framed in dusky 
hair, was of a pure oval, and her skin 
had a pearl-like pallor of beauty and 
perfect health. Her gray eyes, that 
were so exquisite in color and shape, 
had no light in them; but it seemed to 
Jane, looking, that now suddenly a 
flicker of uneasiness troubled their 
sleeping depths, and she wondered why. 
One other thing about the girl caught 
at her heart with a fierce tug of pity 
and rage: the small hands were ac- 
tually rather red and even a little 
rough—as a schoolgirl’s hands often 
are, but never a beautiful woman’s. 

“She is a child!” cried Jane’s heart, 
and a sheer horror of her father in- 
vaded her; he had never done any- 
thing as bad as this. 

“Well, you won’t be here to see,” her 
brain reminded her. “And, anyhow, 
it’s not your business.” 

“I thought little Virgie would sur- 
prise you,” said Clement Rudd, chuck- 
ling with a thick joyousness. “Well, 
well! Light up, Jane; light up!” 

She lit up, and had herself in hand 
again by the time she had done it. 
She turned back to Virginia. ‘You 
must be very tired,” she said to her, 
with the unfailing, cold courtesy that 
she used to- stepmothers. “Would 
you like tea now, or would you 
rather come and take off your things 
first?” 

“Oh, tea first—tea first!’ said Clem- 
ent Rudd with the irritation that was 
always ready for the slightest sign of 
a check upon his wishes. 

He ate little, but swallowed cup after 
cup of tea thirstily. Jane knew what 
that meant, too; he had been over- 
eating and over-drinking while he had 
been away. He talked a great deal 
excitedly, and his twinkling, covetous 
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eyes, that lapped up a woman’s looks 
like cream, were forever darting to- 
wards Virginia. 

Jane could not be sure whether the 
girl was aware of that; her stillness 
was somehow an essential part of her 
beauty, and it hardly seemed strange 
that for some time she simply sat pas- 
sive, with her eyes on the fire. Yet a 
certain awareness of her surround- 
ings was proved by the fact that, as 
soon as Clement Rudd put down his 
final cup and leaned back with a sur- 
feited sigh, she spoke. 

“Could I go and take my hat off 
now?” she asked in a rather sleepy, 
velvety voice that was the perfect com- 
plement of her face. 

“Certainly—certainly !” agreed Clem- 
ent Rudd, with so much cordiality that 
Jane saw he must have been on the 
point of telling her to do that very 
thing. For she knew him so well; it 
required no effort now to read his mind. 
His appetites were all either tempo- 
rarily sated or in abeyance; he wanted 
to have a sleep in order that he might 
return to them with renewed zest. His 
next words confirmed her supposition ; 
it was so like him to impose his will on 
others with this boisterous heartiness, 
as though it were their own. “Jane,” 
he said, “take the little Madre up- 
stairs.” (So that was to have been 
the new name!) “And don’t hurry— 
don’t hurry, you know. Take your 
time. A couple of hours till dinner, 
and women like a chat together—I 
know—I know!” 

They were dismissed, and Jane led 
the way upstairs. For just an instant 
she hesitated outside the door of the 
room that had been sumptuously refit- 
ted as a bridal chamber; then she 
passed it. “There’s a fire in my sitting 
room,” was her rather hasty explana- 
tion to Virginia; she shirked making 
any explanation to herself. Neverthe- 
less, she had no intention of staying to 
talk—of widening dangerously the un- 
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expected breach that the girl had made 
in the armor of a lifetime. 

Virginia went to the window and 
stood looking out. She continued to 
do it even after Jane had turned on 
the light and stirred the fire and made 
what other commonplace bustle she 
could. 

-“Won’t you have a rest on the sofa?” 
Jane suggested then, with her distant 
kindness.. “I will get a rug.” 

At the question Virginia turned 
slowly, but it was evident that she had 
not grasped its meaning. More than 
ever she had the look of a sleep-walker, 
Jane thought. 

And theh with appalling suddenness 
the lids quivered above the girl’s di- 
lated eyes, and she made a heartbreak- 
ingly childish gesture of fear: she was 
awake. “I can’t!’ she said, and gave 
a gasp. “You know I can’t!” 

Jane had a sickening sensation of 
being trapped. It was impossible to 


pretend that the girl’s words were an 


answer to her trivial question; they 
flung open the doors of a soul. Why, 
oh, why, had she not fled the moment 
her miracle happened? What was this 
that had sprung up suddenly between 
her and freedom? She found that she 
knew very well. Virginia was, for some 
reason, hardly conscious of a lapse of 
time since the moment of their meet- 
ing. She had seen that chink in the 
armor then; she was appealing to her 
through it now. Jane fought desper- 
ately against the appeal. “I’m afraid 
I don’t understand,” she said with her 
habitual cool aloofness that checked 
confidences. 

“You do—you do!” Far from check- 
ing, that opposition released a spring 
of action in Virginia. She came swiftly 
forward; her words leaped out in a 
torrent; she stammered uncontrollably. 
“You know I c-can’t stay—th-though 
I’ve married him. I didn’t understand. 
I th-thought I could bear it. I’ve al- 
ways borne things. But I ecan’t—I 
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can’t! Not this. I s-see now. I must 
go. C-can I go now?—Will he hear 
me?” Magnificently she insisted on the 
chink, through which she had seen, 
once for all, that Jane was on her side. 

And Jane suspended the fight in her 
own soul. The girl’s immediate danger 
of being caught if she attempted to 
rush out of the house as she suggested, 
had to take precedence of everything 
“No, no; don’t go!” she found 
“You must wait. He 
Wait—wait a minute. 


else. 
herself saying. 
won't be asleep. 
Let me think.” 

And as soon as she thought, she saw 
where that landed her. What now was 
the use of further thinking? She had 
temporized when her only hope was to 
oppose root and branch, and so she was 
lost. It was plain that Virginia knew 
she was lost. For now the girl shud- 
dered, and, stumbling to the nearest 
chair, buried her face in her hands: 
she was to be helped, and with the 
need for action on her own part van- 
ished also her capacity for it. 

“But you must tell me,” Jane said 
with the weak anger of despair. “At 
least you must tell me first—why ?” 

“Why what?” Virginia looked up, un- 
dismayed by an irritation so innocuous. 

“Why—how you have let it go so far, 
of course!” 

“Oh, marrying him, you mean?” Vir- 
ginia was enlightened, and weighed the 
question. “Well, but, of course, I 
thought — something would happen,” 
she submitted simply. 

Of course: Jane remembered and un- 
derstood. Virginia was young—young! 
And youth in its innocent arrogance is 
always sure that something will hap- 
pen: there must be an exception to hor- 
rors—for it. 

“Besides,” Virginia was explaining, 
“I couldn’t stay at home any longer. 
It’s my face.” She referred to it with 
a casual impersonality, a lack of self- 
consciousness that was proof indeed, 
if more proof were needed, of the child 
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she still was. “People stared at’ me, 
and my stepmother didn’t like it. And 
then there was Ruby—her daughter. 
She’s older than me, and she didn’t like 
it, either. They seemed to think I did 
something—put myself forward. When 
we were alone it wasn’t so bad;. but 
when we were all asked out or when 
people came to us—and it got worse 
and worse. I didn’t know what to do. 
Of course, there was father, but it was 
no good telling him. He’s an astrono- 
mer, you see, and very kind and good— 
only you mustn’t worry him. Besides, 
he would never have believed they both 
hated me. And then Mr. Rudd came, 
and somehow it was arranged. They 
were so pleased about it, and it seemed 
a way out. I did try at first to-get out 
of it, but when he promised to settle 
some money on me, it—it was no use.” 
Her voice trembled. ‘And anyhow, I 
only just didn’t want to marry any- 
one; I wasn’t—frightened. But now I 
am. There’s something—I don’t know 
what—I only know I can’t—I can’t! 
I—I belong to myself!” 

The uncomprehending cry had an 
awful poignancy. “How old are you?” 
Jane asked. 

“Highteen.” 

So it was true. The girl had been 
asleep, and now beyond a doubt she 
was awake: a Cinderella dreaming of 
a fairy prince—and waking to a Clem- 
ent Rudd. But what, actually, had 
awakened her? Jane felt that she had 
a right to know that. 

“Did you never think,” she asked, 
“what it meant? If you can see it so 
plainly now, didn’t you see unything 
before?” She still spoke on that note 
of intense, because impotent exaspera- 
tion; but for that accident of arrested 
sight, she could not help remember- 
ing, she herself would still be free. 

“No.” Virginia looked at her in sur- 
prise. “Don’t you understand? How 


could I, when it’s you who’ve made me 
see?” 
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“I?” Jane rebelled. “Why I’ve 
hardly spoken to you!” 

“No, but—-the way you look.” The 
childish hands helped out the inade- 
quate words with little nervous ges- 
tures. “It was like something I’d been 
groping for made plain. It made me 
see him—see I couldn’t. Why, though 
you’re not married to him, it’s made 
even you—whatever it is—hard and 
cold. When you're not.” 

Jane’s mind gave, perforce, profound 
and bitter assent to that. That was 
what life with Clement Rudd had done 
to her, even though she had escaped the 
crowning calamity of being his wife; 
his wives it had killed; her it had 
made hard and cold—when she was 


not. And now this girl, by reading 


Clement Rudd through her, as it were 
—through his effect on her—had riv- 
eted upon her the chain of responsi- 
bility for whatever was to come of that 
revelation. And very well Jane knew 
what was to come of it! From the first 


moment she had instinctively felt the 
approach of that danger. Even now, 
however, she was not quite beaten: in 
a life-and-death struggle the loser is 
hard to beat. 

“Have you any money?” she asked— 
with abruptness, because so much de- 
pended on it. 

Virginia nodded _ eagerly. 
pounds that father gave me.” 

And then, indeed, Jane knew that she 
was beaten. For in six words Vir- 
ginia had unconsciously revealed three 
things: that she had never owned as 
much as five pounds before, that she re- 
garded it in the light of a fortune, and 
that no help or comprehension was to 
be expected from a father who could 
hand over his daughter to a man like 
Clement Rudd with no protection from 
him beyond five pounds. She no longer 
struggled in the grip of the fate that 
had overtaken her with such cruel un- 
expectedness. Virginia’s need was, be- 
yond all question, greater and more ur- 
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gent than hers; she was under a com- 
pulsion of the spirit to come to her aid. 

“You’re sure now?’ she asked, never- 
theless. “You know what it means?— 
what you’d be facing?—poverty and 
loneliness and hard work?” 

“Anything—anything but this!” Vir- 
ginia responded with a passion of 
shrinking sincerity that could not be 
doubted. 

And, after all, it was obvious. The 
one thing that this child could not be 
was the wife, in anything but name, of 
Clement Rudd. It comforted Jane at 
that moment to remember that, al- 
though her revolt was to leave her still 
her father’s slave, it was none the less 
revolt; although he would never know 
it, it was she who was_ saving 
Virginia from him. And she was 
doing it without compunction, with- 
out doubts. True, she was depriv- 
ing a husband of his wife; much more 
true, in actual fact, she was robbing 
a buyer of his purchase. On the other 
hand, she knew how Clement Rudd 
treated wives; she knew to what usage 
he subjected purchases: she had to 
choose between his pleasures and this 
girl’s soul—indeed, if the fate of three 
wives was anything to go by, her very 
life. She chose. 

And the next moment a dagger of re- 
membrance thrust its way into her 
mind: she had left her precious letter 
behind that cushion in the drawing 
room. It was more than possible that 
her father, as he settled himself on the 
couch where she had sat, would find it, 
and in that case her life would be 
sheerly impossible. For he would guess 
what she had done; it was the sort of 
thing to bring into operation that sixth 
sense of his. She would have to go— 
and without her hundred pounds. What 
would she do then? 

“What is it?’ Virginia asked un- 
easily. “Why are you looking like 
that?” 


“Nothing!” She recovered hold on 
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herself. Come what might, she would 
go through with it now. Yet even as she 
made up her mind to that, another par- 
alyzing thought was ready for her. Vir- 
ginia—the girl herself—she was so 
lovely! What was the use of making 
sacrifices for such a girl? Wherever 
she went, men would fall in love with 
her; moreover, almost at once now this 
exquisite bloom of childhood must pass 
and be followed by the beauty of the 
woman, and then she would fall in love 
herself. After awhile, she would be 
free of Clement Rudd, and after that 
she would lightly throw up _ the 
training that had been given to her at 
such a cost, and marry again. Why, 
indeed, should she not? Jane tried to 
look steadily and critically at her, to 
gauge what purpose, what strength of 
soul, might be in her—to repay debts. 
But her mind refused the task; it 
would not be fixed on that. And sud- 
denly she realized why: it was because 
it did not matter! 

A wave of great joy surged through 
her as she saw that—saw that her rea- 
son for doing this thing was not the 
serving of any purpose, even the pur- 
pose of being good or kind or unselfish 
or Christian; she was doing it simply 
because she wanted to—because she 
could not do otherwise. If it was a 
thing hard to do, it was also a thing 
impossible to leave undone, and there- 
fore that was an end of it. Virginia 
might fail to profit by her precious 
opportunity, she might marry again, 
she might forget what had been donc 
for her, she mig*:t do any of a dozen 
things that would nullify, in a m‘terial 
this sacrifice; it made no 
difference. 

Another thing: if this crisis had 
never arisen, if she herself had been 
able to profit, as she had intended, by 
her windfall of independence, nothing 
she might have done with it could have 
exceeded in glory this moment of find- 
ing and obeying her own soul; with 
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that, the perfect flower of independ- 
ence was hers forever. “Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of .. . 
ye know not... .” Why did these 
words, to which she had never given 
more than mechanical ear, suddenly de- 
tach themselves from all the other 
words in the world, and beat against 
her brain? She thrust them back, for 
she had no time for them then. 

“Now,” she said to Virginia, “I’ve 
thought it out. Listen! This is what 
you must do.” Carefully she explained 
to the girl the plans that had been 
made for herself; she gave her direc- 
tions, wrote down addresses, thought of 
everything. ‘And you must make your 
five pounds go as far as possible,” she 
cautioned finally, “because it may be a 
few days before I can send you more.” 

“Yes—yes,” Virginia agreed  hur- 
riedly to everything, her eyes on the 
door that still trapped her. 

“Then come,” Jane said, and opened 
it. 

Very quietly they went down the 
thickly carpeted stairs, without a 
sound Jane opened and held the front 
door, and Virginia slipped through it 
into the darkness. Their farewell was 
a nod. Not yet had Virginia even 
thought of gratitude, for not yet was 
she safe. 

Jeane went at once to the drawing 
room. When Virginia was missed, at 
dinner time, she had to be ready with 
proof that she had left her a full hour 
earlier; it did not do, in dealing with 
Clement Rudd, to neglect any detail. 

She entered the room, and at once a 
sound reached her—a horrible, unnat- 
ural, snoring sound. But at first she 
could not see her father; his chair and 
the couch were empty. She went 
swiftly towards the fire—and saw him. 
He was on the floor in front of the 
couch, his body bent brokenly forward 
and with a heavy list to the right, so 
that his left arm stood out stiffly a lit- 
tle way from his side. But almost 
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before she had seen that, the snoring 
sound was merged in a terrible, chok- 
ing gurgle, the stiff arm fell back 
limply, and then there was silence. 

Death: this was death. Not for an 
instant could she doubt it, but not for 
an instant, either, was she stunned. She 
could think with extraordinary clear- 
ness, with lightning speed. Since this 
was death, there would be time enough 
to think of the dead; but what of that 
little flying figure in the dark? 

Her first step lay clear before her, 
and she took it. Hurrying to the 
kitchen, she gave rapid orders; then, 
unobserved in the general commotion, 
she left the house. Running with all 
her speed, she caught Virginia up at 
the end of the long road to the station. 

“Oh!” The girl gave a terrified gasp. 
“Is it you? How you frightened me! 
What is it?” 

“You must come back,” Jane said. 
“He is dead.” 

Virginia shrank back. “No, no! I 
can’t—I won’t!” She had grasped only 
the first statement. 

“You must—at once,” Jane repeated 
firmly. There was no time for argu- 
ment or explanation; she had to bear 
down the girl’s opposition immediately 
by sheer force of will, and she did it. 
“He is dead. He won’t hurt you now, 
ever. I promise. Come.” 

When they reached the house, the 
maids were huddled in a scared group 
in the brightly lighted porch. Behind 
them the two gardeners waited. The 
expression in those watching eyes 
changed from fright to curiosity as they 
approached. 

“We wondered. where you’ was, 
miss,” one of the maids said with 
hardly veiled inquisitiveness. “It 
seemed so strange, not bein’ able to 
find you or—or Mrs. Rudd.” 

Jane felt five pairs of eyes probing 
—probing. She was equal to the ac- 
casion, as she felt that at this moment 
she would Have been equal to any 
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other. “Mrs. Rudd,” she said quietly, 
“went to try to find a doctor, too. I 
guessed she might lose her way, and 
went to look for her. Has the doctor 
come yet?” 

“Here he comes now, miss!” Curi- 
osity, appeased in one _ direction, 
switched ‘itself easily into the new 
channel. 

It was late that night before Jane 
was free to go to her own room. She 
had sent Virginia to bed hours earlier ; 
now the servants had gone, too; the 
house was quiet and in darkness. But 
she herself had no hope of sleep, and 
drew a chair to her fire. It was per- 
haps half an hour later that there was 
a low knock at her door. 

“Come in!” she said, surprised, and 
it was Virginia who answered the 
summons. 

“Why—you’ve not been to bed?” 
Jane questioned, though the fact was 
obvious. The girl was fully dressed ; 
her cheeks were tinged with color, her 
eyes. brilliant with some _ repressed 
emotion. 

“No. I was waiting to see you— 
when it was all over.” Virginia held 
out a letter. “I didn’t give it you be- 
fore, in case—in case it was important. 
The maids picked it up on the floor 
after the men lifted him up; they 
thought it had dropped out of one of 
his pockets. You had gone on ahead to 
see that the bed was ready, so they 
gave it to me. There wa; no envelope 
and I read it. I’d read it through be- 
fore I understood that it was yours and 
not his.” 

Jane took the letter. Yes, it was 
hers—the lawyer’s letter that she had 
hidden behind the cushion. And in- 
stantly light broke on her; what had 
puzzled her about her father’s sudden 
death was clear enough now. Fatigue, 
excess of good living, the excitement 
of the wedding—these, she had gath- 
ered from the doctor’s discreet ques- 
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tions, were in themselves hardly 
enough to account for it. Did she know 
of no shock, no unexpected emotion in 
addition? No, Jane had known of 
nothing like that. and had said so. But 
now she knew! Now she could realize 
with what an upsurging of baffled an- 
ger her father must have read her let- 
ter—must have seen himself left with 
an inexperienced girl-wife as his only 
shield against discomfort, seen him- 
self, for the first time, powerless to 
constrain one of his women. 
“T see,’ she said, absorbed; 
that explains-——” and broke off. 
“Does it?” Virginia fastened upon it 
swiftly. “I thought so! I’ve been 
thinking for hours. And one thing I 
thought was that you’d rather not 
know about the letter till the doctor 
had asked all his questions; then you 
wouldn’t have to lie. That’s why I kept 
it. It—it was all I could do for you.” 
Jane looked at her wonderingly. 
“But you?—you mean you think you 
understand?” She half smiled at the 
idea; she had not reckoned with the 
fact that suffering such as the girl had 
compressed into a day may be a forc- 
ing-house indeed to spiritual growth. 
“I don’t know, but—yes, I think so. 
He found this letter, didn’t he? He 
didn’t know about it before? And he 
hated you to have any money of your 
own? He thought you’d leave him, and 
things would be—annoying and un- 
comfortable with only me? And yet, 
because of this money, he had lost 
the power to stop you?” The girl’s eyes 
were fixed on Jane; she spoke slowly, 
with pauses between her tentative 
statements; it was as though she drew 
each fresh one from the confirmation 
of the last that she read in Jane’s eyes. 
Now she went on with more certainty. 
“And it made him angry, and helped 
to bring on—his illness. And it was this 
money that you were giving to me, be- 
fore you’d even got it, robbing your- 
self of every hope for me—for me! 
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And I just snatched it and never 
thought. But I’ve thought now. He’s 
dead, but that’s an accident; it wasn’t 
his death that saved me; it was you; 
it’s still you; it will always be you!” 
She flung herself on her knees, and hid 
her face against Jane’s shoulder. The 
repressed emotion found vent. “I love 
you—I love you!” 

Jane raised her arm, so as to draw 
the girl within its shelter. The snug- 
gling movement she made there was 
curiously warming and sweet, and the 
eyes she raised presently were full of 
a shy young light of hero-worship. 

As Jane bent and kissed the lips that 
so plainly hungered to be kissed by 
her, she felt something melt within her. 
This was love! Nothing could so have 
brought home to her the fact of her 
freedom as this demonstration that at 
last it had been possible for her to 
awaken and to respond to love. Not 
that she deceived herself for a moment. 
This was love, but it would not last— 
for her! In a year or two, when the 
girl had grown into a woman, it would 
be reft from her, and given to another. 
But, meanwhile, it was hers—and, in- 
deed, in a sense it was hers eternally. 
This white blossom of girlhood, that 
waited still its lovely, gradual unfold- 
ing, that had not been rudely torn by 
covetous hands to a premature, tragic 
maturity—this was, because she had 
saved it, hers forever. The girl was 
right; the accident of death could not 
rob her of that; she had done it be- 
fore Clement Rudd died, and so she 
could look at Virginia almost as a god 
might look at his own handiwork—not 
possessively, but with a creative ec- 
stasy in its perfection. 

Virginia saw that light kindle in her 
eyes. “Do you love me,’ she whis- 
pered, “just a little?” 

“Yes,” Jane said. 

“But did you—when you did it?” 

“No; I don’t think so.” 

“You didn’t; I knew you didn’t!” 
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Virginia’s eyes searched hers in awed 
astonishment, and she hesitated. “Well, 
but then, why did you do it? Why 
should you?” 

And Jane, too, paused in wonder be- 
fore the mystery of a thing that had 
been so much greater than she. “Ye 
know not—ye know not what manner 
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of spirit ye are of.’ Again the words 
rose to memory—a sigh, a challenge, 
the proudest of promises... . So 
that at last she could answer, with 
a sense of its being the most satisfying, 
the most intoxicatingly glorious solu- 
tion to the riddle of the universe—‘J 
don’t know!” 





LESSONS FROM RUSSIA. 


The tragedy of the betrayal and mur- 
der of Russia is in its last scene 
though there may be an epilogue. To 
many in this country, and especially 
to those publicists who before the war 
used to refer to the arrest of a Ger- 
man agent as “another spy scare” and 
who even now cannot comprehend that 
Germany has spent millions in buying 
influence in Allied countries and refuse 
to believe that any share of that money 
has been accepted here, the process by 
which the Germans scattered the 
armed forces of Russia without de- 
feating them in battle must have come 
as a revelation, if they have eyes to 
see and sense to understand. And at 
this stage with this plain illustration 
before us we feel justified in saying 
that he who is still blind to the causes 
of Russia’s downfall must either be 
abnormal or possess substantial mo- 
tives of personal advantage for keep- 
ing his eyes shut. 

We really from now onwards must 
take it, every honest man of average 
intelligence must take it, that the pol- 
icy of “no annexations, no indemni- 
ties’ is not countenanced by the con- 
trolling authority of the Central Pow- 
ers. We have never imagined for a 
moment that they would support or 
give effect to that policy, though at 
times, when Germany was faring 
badly, the notion that a_ settlement 


might be arranged on that basis has 
been sedulously propagated, particu- 
larly in Britain, in the United States 
and of course latterly with complete 
success in Russia. We take leave ‘to 
return to what we wrote over a year 
ago, at a period when the German war 
directors had formed the conclusion 
that the best peace obtainable was the 
only remedy for the situation, and to 
repeat that German military teaching 
does not include a stalemate or settle- 
ment as a possible result of war unless 
the stronger side declines to exert its 
ultimate balance of strength. We also 
said then, and often before and since, 
that the Germans regard war as a lu- 
crative undertaking, if rightly con- 
ducted, leading necessarily to the ac- 
quisition by the victors of territory, 
profitable in the military or economic 
sense, prestige and hard cash. We 
have found nowhere in any responsible 
German publication for a century past 
the conception that the conqueror in 
war returns home with simply a few 
moral apothegms in his wallet. 
Consequently the terms imposed on 
defeated Russia seem to us natural and 
indeed inevitable. The Russians, say 
the managers of Germany, are beaten; 
therefore, they must pay. The penalty, 
besides a fine, is the loss of the whole 
Western front of Russia, which is to 
be converted into subordinate States, 
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too weak and too radically split by 
their division to act as buffers against 
Germany, which are to be commer- 
cially penetrated and developed into 
resources for building up anew the 
financial and military strength of Ger- 
many. From the first employment of 
cosmopolitans of the tribe of Judas to 
the realization of the immanent pur- 
pose of profiting by war the scheme is 
admirable in its perfection of detail 
coupled with the broadest and boldest 
of planning. The only compensation 
for us, and it is a slight one, is that 
the aims of the Germans are now re- 
vealed in stark outline beyond de- 
nial or prevarication. Germany is for 
the knock-out blow and _ preferably 
drugging or tripping should facilitate it. 

Besides human tools the German 
management has used for the undoing 
of Russia infection by ideas. Talk 
about internationalism, world-frater- 
nity, conciliation, a clean peace, no an- 
nexations, no indemnities has accom- 
panied talk about the theories of Karl 
Marx, communism, expropriation of 
the bourgeoisie and so forth. It has 
done the work the Germans expected 
it to do; ‘the moral springs of Russia’s 
determination were loosened, the old 
ideals were cast on the dung-heap and 
the Russian armies melted into a rab- 
ble. The question for us is: Are the 
same influences which shattered Rus- 
sia to be permitted free play here 
until they undermine our strength and 
resolution? It is not an idle question. 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, formerly a 
member of the War Cabinet, has de- 
clared that the only way of ending the 
war was by conciliation, that the 
“representatives of the organized sec- 
tions” must strive to bring about “that 
condition of mind which was essential 
to peace” and that “the people must 
take the determination of the great 
issues of the war into their own 
hands.” He was prudent enough to 
affirm that the same movement must 
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proceed from Germany and the Ger- 
mans, but we have no guarantee that 
Mr. Henderson and his associates will 
wa:t for some pledge of that happen- 
ing before they organize their cam- 
paign here; indeed our opinion is that 
they mean to carry on their agitation 
among us for peace irrespective of 
what the Germans may do. In any 
case Mr. Henderson has no influence 
with the German people who are thor- 
oughly controlled by their leaders with 
whom they appear to be quite satis- 
fied. If therefore the ex-Cabinet Min- 
ister or Mr. Sidney Webb thinks of 
enacting the réle of Trotzky in this 
country, he may be advised that re- 
cent events have rendered that imper- 
sonation unhealthy and even perilous. 

It is curious that Germany’s peace 
terms for Russia do not seem to be 
appreciated in their bearing on the 
idea of a League of Nations. The driv- 
ing motive with its most devoted ad- 
vocates is that Germany shall be 
brought in as a willing member—for 
the benefit of Germany, of course. But 
will anyone henceforth have the face 
to suggest that Germany is to sit down 
at the round table, her pockets bulging 
with hundreds of millions of roubles 
and several new provinces? We ex- 
pect to hear the plea put forward that 
the indemnity is really in the nature 
of civil damages for the harm done 
in East Prussia and other invaded 
areas and that the embryonic repub- 
lics carved out of Western Russia are 
independent States, and not as firmly 
annexed as was the Reichsland in 1871. 
But the camouflage is too obvious. 
Germany has settled one part of the 
war in the orthodox German way, to 
her inestimable advantage and to our 
great loss and continuing danger until 
the position is reversed. Germany 
wishes to settle the Western side of 
the war in the same fashion. She can 
only succeed if she receives help within 
the ranks of the Allies. 





THE SURVIVAL OF ENGLAND. 


It has often been said that the Eng- 
lish people are more than normally tol- 
erant of those who disparage them. 
Others contend that they enjoy dispar- 
agement only as they enjoy mustard 
with their beef. A little of it enables 
them to digest praise the better. Which- 
ever of these views may be the cor- 
rect one, there can be no question that 
the English are a race much subjected 
to denunciation and that they have re- 
warded most generously those who 
have denounced them most vigorously. 
Did not Lord Northcliffe lay the foun- 
dations of his dictatorship in the early 
days of the war by representing Eng- 
land in so contemptuous a light that 
the reputation of this country in Rus- 
sia and the Balkans was for a time 
seriously in peril? Blackening one’s 
country became the new fashion in 
patriotism. “Surely, Christ never died 
for this people!” exclaimed a Spanish 
commander of the time of Elizabeth 
concerning the Irish for whom he had 
successfully lost a battle. One has 
caught the same accent of contempt in 
the references of many patriotic Eng- 
lishmen to their own country in recent 
years. Was ever patriotism more oddly 
expressed than in that verse of Mr. 
Kipling’s which contains the lines (we 
quote from memory) : 


If England were what England seems 
How quick we'd chuck her! 


It is true that Mr. Kipling ends his 
verse with a triumphant “But she 
ain’t!” The saving “but” comes too 
late, however, to hide the fact that he 
had been tempted to indulge in a little 
blast of patriotic hatred of his own 
country. He could only persuade him- 
self to remain faithful to her, indeed, 
by assuming the existence of an Eng- 
land of his own (“our,” he said) 
dreams in addition to the _ every- 


day England that was manifest to all. 
On the whole, we think, that phrase— 


How quick we’d chuck her !— 


represents, the lowest level of vulgarity 
to which patriotism has ever descended 
in verse. It is not that patriotic men 
are called on to flatter their country. 
Patriotism is not to speak well of one’s 
country, but to wish well to it. Since 
the time of the Hebrew prophets, many 
great men have abused their country 
for their country’s good. At the same 
time, there is one great difference no- 
ticeable between the ancient prophets 
and the modern patriots. The ancient 
prophets denounced their country for 
being as bad as it was. The modern 
patriots denounced their country for 
being as good as it was. It was the vir- 
tues, not the vices, of England that 
roused the new patriots to their great- 
est fury—her steadiness, her freedom 
from sensationalism, her suspicion of 
militarism, her increasing appetite for 
justice. 

We think it is time to make a pro- 
test against this continual denigration 
of England, as it seems to be becoming 
a habit with the writers of popular war 
literature. It has been our good or 
bad fortune lately to read a great num- 
Ler of the novels and war books of the 
hour, and we have been struck with 
the unanimity with which those whom 
we might describe as the authors of 
minor intelligence represent the Eng- 
land of the first half of 1914 as a coun- 
try of which a decent man might well 
be ashamed. We find an example of 
this in Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim’s 
new novel, The Double Traitor, in 
which the heroine addresses the pre- 
war English gentleman in these terms: 


You know very well that England, 
as she is, is a country which has lost 
her ideals, a country in which many of 
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her sons might, indeed, without much 
reproach, lose their pride. 

It would be unfair, perhaps, to saddle 
Mr. Oppenheim with everything that he 
puts into the mouth of the Baroness. 
But the picture he gives us of English 
life before the war supports everything 
the Baroness says. In such a country, as 
the Baroness puts it, an Englishman 
might without much reproach lose his 
pride. Nor is Mr. Oppenheim alone 
among novelists in representing pre- 
war England as a dunderheaded na- 
tion. Nearly all the popular spy stories 
are written from the same point of 
view. There is scarcely one of them 
that does not seem to take it for granted 
that it was only by a miracle that so 
soulless and fatuous a people revealed 
themselves at Mons and ever since as 
worthy (to put it mildly) of their an- 
cestors of the days of Elizabeth and 
the days of Nelson. For ourselves, the 
question that chiefly troubles us is not 
whether modern Englishmen are wor- 
thy of their ancestors, but whether 
modern English authors are worthy of 
their country. The war ought to have 
made at least one thing clear even to 
the most popular of authors. It proved 
conclusively that England was not the 
decadent country that the opponents 
of all good causes had represented it 
as being. When the Germans invaded 
Belgium, England rose to the occasion, 
not in spite of what she had been in 
the years before the war, but because 
of what she had been in the years be- 
fore the war. We will go further than 
this and affirm that England has fought 
most effectively against German mili- 
tarism where she has kept most closely 
to her pre-war ideals. She was in 
1914 a nation feeling her way towards 
a juster world. She entered into the 
war as a nation feeling her way to- 
wards a juster world. Her steadfast- 
ness in the present war has been great- 
est when she has been true to herself 
and her own fine past. Her weakness 
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has been most manifest when she has 
(as in Ireland) pursued the way of Sir 
Edward Carson and General Gough of . 
the Curragh. If we can still feel rea 
sonably certain that the German am- 
bition to dominate the world will be de- 
feated, it is not because of any moral 
or spiritual power that the Carsons have 
thrown into the cause: it is because of 
the moral and spiritual passion of the 
common people of England, who, ac- 
cording to the Press of the plutocracy, 
were fools and blind before the war, 
the victims and dupes of labor agita- 
tors and such persons, soaked in drink 
and pleasure, under the feet of dollar 
dictators, driving capital out of the 
country and indifferent to every patri- 
otic appeal. This was the caricature of 
the English nation that even English 
Jingoes drew for us before the war. 
The more discreet of them attempted 
to hedge by differentiating between the 
people and their leaders, and confined 
their suggestions of treason, felony 
and a general readiness to ruin their 
country to statesmen such as Mr. As- 
quith, Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Ed- 
ward Grey. As the people remained 
faithful to these leaders, however, 
through one election after another, the 
impression left upon one’s mind by the 
Jingo Press was that England as a 
whole was a degenerate and supine na- 
tion—a country that had gone to the 
dogs. 

In our opinion, England had never 
in all her history been richer in the © 
material of greatness than in 1914. 
Following upon the close of the Boer 
War, the country had indulged in a 
brief spell of indolence. But this 
quickly passed, and men were return- 
ing again to the mood of their fathers 
who had freed the slaves, passed the 
Factory Acts and helped to free Greece 
and Italy. The spirit of liberation was 
again becoming general. The sense of 
justice was resuming the quarrel once 
more with the sense of a people that 
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had great possessions. Everywhere 
men were beginning to ask questions, 
not as to whether things were comfort- 
able, but as to whether things were 
right. They were inquiring into the 
right of one class to dominate another, 
of one sex to dominate another, of 
one country to dominate another. It 
seemed to be generally accepted that 
there was something wrong with the 
world, that the world might be made a 
better place, and that it was our duty 
to make it a better place. Even the re- 
actionary minority hardly ventured to 
deny this. All they contended was that 
the world would go to the dogs if you 
taxed land or gave votes to women or 
allowed Irishmen the same rights of 
self-government as Englishmen. They 
appealed from the sense of justice to 
the sense of property, and the English 
people made it clear year after year 
that they were on the side, not of prop- 
erty, but of justice. Strikes, Suffra- 
gette agitations, Syndicalism, and all 
the rest of it—these may have been 
unpleasant eruptions in the body poli- 
tic. They may have reminded one that 
the nation was unhealthy, but one did 
not need to look long in order to be 
convinced that the nation was splen- 
didly on its way to health. England in 
1914 was not degenerate; she was 
growing strong and conscious of her 
strength. She was preparing for the 
great work of liberating herself. Sud- 
denly the Germans merched into Bel- 
gium. Instead of liberating herself, 
England was suddenly called on to help 
to liberate Europe. She is now carry- 
ing out in war essentially the same 
ideals which in 1914 she was carrying 
out in peace. She has not broken with 
her past: she has justified it. 
Probably there will always be writ- 
ers who will take a pleasure in depict- 
ing pre-war England as a materialistic 
simpleton in whose household all the 
chief positions were occupied by Ger- 
man spies or German dupes. It would 
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come as a shock to people of this kind, 
we fancy, to learn that England also 
had a secret service and that the Eng- 
lish secret service has proved second 
to none, as they say, in efficiency in 
the present war. They seem almost to 
take a pleasure in regarding Englishmen 
as fools. They denounce their fellow- 
countrymen for not having listened to 
Lord Roberts. But it must be remem- 
bered that Lord Roberts warned his 
countrymen not only against Germany, 
but against justice. As a statesman 
Lord Roberts took his stand with the 
reactionaries to a degree to which even 
the reactionary Duke of Wellington 
never did. The nation, greatly to its 
credit, shook its head. It would not 
trust itself in the hands of statesmen 
who opposed its ideal of justice. In 
our opinion, it did well—well, not only 
from a moral point of view, but from 
a practical point of view. Lord Hal- 
dane and Viscount Grey served it bet- 
ter than almost any other Ministers in 
the same positions could have done. 
Lord Haldane’s army organization en- 
abled England to become a great mili- 
tary power without becoming a great 
militarist power, and Viscount Grey’s 
diplomacy, as the Lichnowsky disclos- 
ures have made clear, was so states- 
manlike and disinterested that the 
whole history of it is now being pub- 
lished as ideal propaganda on behalf 
of the cause of the Allies. The Eng- 
land which struggled to establish jus- 
tice at home and to maintain the peace 
of Europe is, assuredly, not an Eng- 
land of which to be ashamed. It is not 
an England to be forgotten, but an Eng- 
land to be remembered. England went 
into the present war with the light of 
justice on her face. That is why she 
entered into the war with a singleness 
of spirit never known before. She was 
unprepared? Of course, she was un- 
prepared. Even Germany was unpre- 
pared for the present war, and Ad- 
miral von Tirpitz is now being de- 
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nounced by German extremists for not 
having foreseen the importance of the 
submarine. On the whole, we should 
say—regarding naval and military or: 
ganization, alliances, economic and in- 
dustrial power, and moral idealism not 
separately but as a mass of national 
assets—England was as fully prepared 
for the great war as any other country 
in Europe. Hence we would eall on 
The New Statesman. 
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popular authors to desist from bespat- 
tering the old England one knew before 
1914 with their depreciation and con- 
tempt. That, at any rate, is the Eng- 


land which has survived and is doing 
battle on the Somme today. Even the 
most reactionary may well take off his 
hat to it. Let him, in future, learn not 
to doubt England before he has doubted 
his own past misjudgments of England. 





TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


By BERTRAND SHADWELL. 


Here’s to the Starry Banner! 
—Let it shine on our masts and 
towers— 
And here’s to the Great Republic, 
That has welded her strength with 
ours! 
Her flag’s in the streets of London: 
Her fleet’s on the Northern Sea; 
And her sons stand firm in 
trenches, 
To fight till the world is free. 


the 


From the Lakes to the Mexican border, 
From Maine to the Golden Gate, 
There is drumming and marching and 

drilling 
Through every giant State. 
It begins, at the call cf the bugle, 
With the sun on the earth’s wide 
rim; 
And the heart of the Greai Republic 
Is beating a battle hymn. 
The London Chronicle. 


The heavens are filled with her 
eagles, 
Which circle and soar and swing: 
Through the windy sky, they go wheel- 
ing by, 
With her star on each widespread 
wing ; 
And in all her ports and rivers, 
In building yards and slips, 
Night and day the hammers play 
On the ribs of her rising ships. 


She is forging mighty armies, 
To fight in a war for peace: 
They shall leave her shores in a thou- 
sand ships, 
“To strike till the sword shall 
cease, 
Till the tyrant’s power is broken, 
By land and sky and sea, 
The iast World Conqueror overthrown, 
And the World, at length, is free. 





NATURE’S CAMOUFLAGE. 


By Horace HUTCHINSON. 


I take it that the most complete and 
perfect example of camouflage by any 
animal other than man. is exhibited to 


us by our old friend the octopus. 
What he does when some unpleasant 
fellow stronger than he comes upon 
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him is to discharge an inky blackness 
upon the cireumambient water and to 
disappear under cover of its gloom. It 
is precisely the proceeding adopted by 
the ship escaping from the submarine. 
Other marine creatures have the habit 
in one or other degree. Some of those 
which burrow quickly into the soft 
sand stir it up in process of burrowing 
so that it supplies them with a sufii- 
cient cloud of obscurity until they have 
dug themselves out of sight. My 
French scholarship has many rather 
similar clouds obscuring. its brilliancy, 
but I believe I am right in thinking 
that originally the word “camouflage” 
was almost narrowly restricted to the 
meaning of a smoky shroud; but, like 
other things, by process of war it has 
-been altered, has been extended, so 
that now we: have it applied to almost 
any kind of concealing or deceptive de- 
vice where the deception consists of a 
thing that is dangerous and fatal being 
wrapped in the semblance of another 
that is perfectly innocent. Thus the 
disguised wolf may be spoken of as 
“camouflaged” in sheep’s clothing, or 
in the night-cap and gown of Red Rid- 
ing Hood’s grandmother. 

The wolf has a sinister personality 
of his own which invites the weaving 
of fables round about him, but though 
the actual sheepskin-clad or _ night- 
capped wolf is no more than a pleas- 
ant fiction of the poets, there are “quite 
a number” of apparently innocent per- 
sons in the animal world who play the 
camouflage game of the wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, and are to its very manner 
born. Chief and archetype of carnivo- 
rous hypocrites of the kind we might 
place that strange insect the Praying 
Mantis, which holds its fore limbs in 
an attitude suggestive to our human 
fancy of the position of prayer, but to 
all other beholders must look merely 
like a bundle of twigs with a remnant 
or two of leaf adhering to them. But 
this held-back pose of the fore limbs is 
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in reality the prelude to a pounce on 
any edible thing of sufficiently small 
size which ventures near it. It is in 
the insect world that these devices are 
most frequent. Yet it is not perhaps 
so often an analogy with the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing that most of the mas- 
querading insects have to show us as 
with the innocuous sheep clad in the 
terrific aspect of the wolf. A large 
number of them are just “doing a 
bluff,” as we might say, pretending to 
be most formidable people and getting 
all the advantages of their terror-in- 
spiring appearance and yet being in 
reality quite harmless and often -edi- 
ble. For that, again, is at the root of 
all the masquerade and pretense. As 
the carnivorous ends of that hypocriti- 
cally praying Mantis are well served 


‘by its aspect of an innocent twig, so 


too a great many of the insects which 
are not the eaters, but the eaten, of 
their own insect cousins escape all un- 
welcome gastronomic attentions by 
adopting the dress of others which are 
bitter to every sophisticated insect pal- 
ate. Nor is it the other insects only, 
but also birds and the small insect-eat- 
ing mammals that are thus deceived. 
It is remarkable how often in the in- 
sect world a banded livery of gold and 
black stands for danger or distasteful- 
ness. Of course the instances that | 
“jump to the eyes” at-once are the 
wasps and hornets. These are the 
really formidable people. _But besides 
these there are a vast army of their 
imitators, wearing their aspect, yet 
having none of their sting. There is 
more than one family of flies that bears 
a close resemblance to them, and some 
of the “clear-wing”’ moths are so like 
that one hardly tells them apart. 
Therefore the insect-eating kinds, hav- 
ing learned to associate a painful sen- 
sation with the yellow and black color- 
ing, are content to leave them severely 
alone, though, were it not for that as- 
sociation, it is certain enough that 
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they would be gobbled up eagerly. But 
it does not need a sting in the tail, 
nor even the suggestion of such sting, 
to deter the eaters. Nastiness of flavor 
is quite sufficient, and that nastiness 
again we find associated with the yel- 
low and black coloring in the persons 
of some caterpillars. The experiments 
of Professor Lloyd Morgan and others 
have shown conclusively that it is no 
instinctive or innate distaste which pre- 
vents the birds from feeding on these 
larve, for in the earliest days of their 
inexperience very young chicks will 
peck at them as readily as at those of 
any other color. One or two trials, 
however, are enough to prove to them 
how nasty these gaily colored things 
are, and they do not forget it. And 
the association which they. form be- 
tween the nasty taste and the gay hue 
is further proved by the fact that when 
once the lesson is learned they will 
decline to touch all caterpillars which 
are thus tinted, and even will avoid 
grains of corn lying on a surface that 
has been painted in the stripes which 
they have learned to detest. It is an 
experiment full of interesting light 
on the psychology of the lower crea- 
tures. And if we should ask why it is 
that this particular combination of 
colors seems connected so constantly 
with danger and distastefulness we 
may find the answer ready to our 
minds. Yellow and black is perhaps 
the most conspicuous and “advertising,” 
so to say, combination that we can 
think of. Neither the _ sting-bearers 
nor the nasty-tasted among the _ in- 
sects, nor again their innocent imita- 
tors, desire that the birds or other ani- 
mals shall make trial of their stings 
The Westminster Gazette. 
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or of their tastes. Their interest is to 
be left in peace, and that end is best 
attained by the most flaring advertise- 
ment possible that they are unfit for 
food. Hence the brilliant colors in 
which the advertisement is set forth. I 
take it that is the simple explanation. 
Instances of less obvious protective 
form and coloring are legion, in the 
stick and leaf insects; the twig cater- 
pillars the undersides of the wings of 
butterflies, the white of the polar ani- 
mals, the red gray of the sand dwellers, 
the stripes and spots of those that 
dwell in a motley of light and shade; 
but most like of all perhaps to the man- 
ner of that perfect wielder of the cam- 
oufiet, the octopus, with whom we 
started, are those which have _ the 
power of discharging obnoxious or poi- 
sonous fluids at their enemies. From 
all the great divisions of the animal 
world we may pick examples. Plunge 
your hand into the nest of some of our 
native ants and you will withdraw it 
covered with ejections of a formic acid 
which is only pungently unpleasant to 
you, but is a real poison to some small- 
er and more sensitive creatures. As- 
sail the nest of some of the petrels, and 
you will be squirted at with a most of- 
fensive oil. Trouble ever so little the 
peace of that handsomely befurred per- 
son, the skunk, and you will have no 
doubt whatever of his claim to all the 
fame with which proverbial wisdom 
has endowed him. There is scarcely 
oue of these devices to which you may 
not see a parallel in modern modes of 
warfare; but the other animals were 
practising them, as “to the ‘manner 
born,” very many thousand years be- 
fore man’s ingenuity discovered them. 





GERMANY’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


During the debate in the Main Com- 
mittee of the Reichstag reference was 
made not only to Prince Lichnowsky’s 
memorandum, but also to a mem- 
orandum by a Dr. Miihlon, who 
was a director of Krupp’s at the out- 
break of war and is now living in 
Switzerland. The text of this second 
memorandum is now made available 
by the J'imes. Prince Lichnowsky in 
his memorandum surveyed the whole 
course of German policy for many 
years, from the standpoint of one who 
had been Imperial Ambassador in Lon- 
don. Dr. Miihlon testifies as to what 
the German Government was doing in 
July, 1914, from the standpoint of Es- 
sen. If war was being hatched Krupp’s 
would have to know. In the middle of 
July, 1914, Dr. Miihlon met Dr. Helf- 
ferich, later Vice Chancellor, at that 
time head of the Deutsche Bank, the 
greatest of Germany’s private banks. 
Dr. Helfferich told Dr. Miihlon that the 
Austrians had been with the Kaiser, 
that they were going to send an ulti- 
matum to Serbia (the terms of which 
he described), and that the Kaiser had 
emphatically approved, and that he had 
declared he would permit no other 
State to interfere, but would mobilize 
if Russia mobilized, and mobilization 
would mean instant war. Dr. Helffer- 
ich agreed with Dr. Miihlon that this 
would probably mean a world-war, but 
thought it just possible it might not. 
On his-return to Essen Dr. Miihlon re- 
peated what he had heard to Herr 
Krupp von Bohlen, who said that the 


Kaiser, a few days before had revealed . 


it all to him in the strictest secrecy. 
This time, the Kaiser had insisted, 
people would see that he did not turn 
about. “The Kaiser’s repeated insist- 
ence that this time nobody would be 
able to accuse him of indecision had 
been almost comic in its effect.” 


Is what Dr. Miihlon records true or 
false? All that Herr von Payer, the 
Vice Chancellor, could tell the Reich- 
stag Main Committee was that “the 
two highly-placed gentlemen” to whom 
Dr. Miihlon refers had stated in writ- 
ing that Dr. Miihlon had suffered from 
nerves, and that in Herr von Payer’s 
view he was a man of diseased mind. 
That is no denial; it is rather an ad- 
mission of the truth of Dr. Miihlon’s 
memorandum, which indeed bears every 
stamp of authenticity. What, then, 
does Dr. Miihlon’s testimony prove? 
First, that the Kaiser’s responsibility 
for all that Germany did in those fatal 
weeks was direct and absolute. He ar- 
ranged the policy. The Foreign Secre- 
tary, Herr Von Jagow, said that when 
he was called in “the Kaiser had so 
committed himself that it was too late 

. and there was nothing more to 
be done.” Men have debated whether 
the Crown Prince and his group did not 
overbear a reluctant Emperor. We 
know now that the policy was the 
Kaiser’s, and “his Northern cruise 
only a blind” to cover it. He chose a 
course which was almost certain to 
lead to a world-war out of the per- 
versity of a diseased vanity, the mad 
plunge of a weak, unstable mind to 
demonstrate its strength. The second 
thing which Dr. Miihlon proves is the 
falsity of the repeated assertion by the 
German -Government that it did not 
know in advance the nature of the 
Austrian ultimatum. It deliberately 
avoided seeing the text, but it knew 
and approved the substance. The de- 
nials were such as, in Herr Krupp von 
Bohlen’s judgment, to be “in effect 
lies.’ Thirdly, Dr Miihlon, from Es- 
sen, confirms Prince Lichnowsky’s in- 
terpretation of Germany’s policy. It 
was a policy that looked toward, sought 
world-war. From the Austrian ultima- 
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tum down to the demand for Toul and 
Verdun it was a consistent whole, de- 
signed to close the avenues to peace. 
Finally, Dr. Miihlon reveals once again 
the root of this world disaster in a 
system of government. which made it 
possible for an individual to plunge a 
world into blood in order to prove that 
he was not lacking in decision. Since 
Caligula’s prayer that all mankind 
might have one neck so that he might 
behead it all in one stroke, there 
has been nothing quite like the 
Kaiser’s “insistence that this time 
nobody would be able to accuse 
him of indecision.” And the Ger- 
man, unlike the Roman, Emperor had 
his will. 

If these documents are simply to go 
on the file for historical reference they 
will be robbed of their chief signifi- 
cance. The historian writes, but men 
have to live, and it will matter much 
to the world we have to live in whether 
the German people lay them to heart. 
The Reichstag seems to have taken 
them with no particular emotion. The 
politician is in a very special degree 
the creature of the facts of the mo- 
ment. The Reichstag is just now in 
the mood to waive morals. For it the 
great crime is no crime so long as it 
prospers, and the architects of the 
world-war on the crest of victory are 
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heroes. The German people probably 
think much as their deputies, though 
they are perhaps not quite so sophis- 
ticated. We may, therefore, conclude 
that any immediate effect of the Lich- 
nowsky-Miihlon: revelations will depend 
on the fortune of war in France. If 
Germany’s star ‘still holds triumphant 
villainy will be virtue. If Ger- 
many’s star fails her, then public 
opinion will begin to call to account 
the rulers who can no longer gild crime 
with glory. Thus over there in France 
the armies are fighting out among other 
things the question of Germany’s guilt 
for German comprehension. But there 
is a long as well as a short view. Mil- 
itary laurels wither; death and mutila- 
tion and misery persist; and truth is 
great and will prevail. Unless we are 
to believe that the German people are 
genuinely and enduringly converted to 
the doctrine that a crime which pays 
is no crime and there is no moral law 
governing the intercourse of nation 
with nation, then it will ultimately 
matter enormously that there exists 
irrefutable German testimony to bring 
home the chief responsibility for 
launching this war to the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Governments, and to 
remove the stain of that guilt from the 
statesmen of their opponents in. the 
war which they provoked. 





THE SUPERSTITION OF DIVORCE. 


By G. K. 


In one of those private houses of the 
few, from which are ruled the private 
houses of the many (and the public 
houses of the many, for that matter) a 
proposal is being made that a divorce 
shall be obtainable after three years’ 
separation for any reason. The house 
is beautified by a block-tower, and has 
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been described as the best club in Lon- 
don; but its own candid friends have 
long recognized it as the worst. It is 
not my purpose at this stage to con- 
sider the proposal in detail. It can be 
shown to be wildly unjust, especially 
to the poor; but in an enlightened and 
progressive reform, this could hardly 
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be avoided. It is a premium on deser- 
tion; and gives the bridegroom the gay 
immunity of the seducer. But little 
details of that kind I will consider 
when we have decided what such terms 
mean. It will appear mad to anyone 
attaching any particular meaning to 
marriage; but many modern writers 
and readers do not attach any mean- 
ing to it, or to anything else. Most 
of them could give no logical ground 
whatever for the time being. three 
. years and not three months or three 
minutes. They are like men who 
should say “Give me three feet of dog” 
and not care where the cut came. This 
is to fail in seeing a dog as an organic 
entity; otherwise, to fail in making 
head or tail of him. It is the same 
with the notion of “any reason.” The 
reason is the whole question; but such 
people are averse from reason. This 
is far from true of all divorce advo- 
cates; but of these, who must be dealt 
with first, the first criticism is simply 
that they are quité irrational. They 
cannot make head or tail of the thing 
they are chopping and changing; or- of 
why others object to their doing so. 
Thus, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, an 
intelligent man in other matters, says 
that there is only a “theological” oppo- 
sition to divorce, and that it is entirely 
founded on “certain texts” in the Bible 
about marriages, This is exactly as if 
he said that a belief in the brotherhood 
of men was only founded on certain 
texts in the Bible, about all men being 
the children of Adam and Eve. Mil- 
lions of peasants and plain people all 
over the world assume marriage to be 
Static, without having ever clapped 
eyes on any text. Numbers of more 
modern people, especially after the re- 
cent experjments in America, think di- 
vorce is a@ social- disease, without hav- 
ing ever bothered about any text. It 
may be maintained that even in these, 
or in anyone, the idea of marriage is 
ultimately mystical; and the same may 
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be maintained about the idea of broth- 
erhood. It is obvious that a husband 
and wife are not visibly one flesh, in 
the sense of being one quadruped. It 
is equally obvious that Paderewski and 
Jack Johnson are not twins, and prob- 
ably have not played together at their 
mother’s knee. There is indeed a very 
important admission, or addition, to be 
realized here. What is true is this: 
that if the nonsense of Nietzsche or 
some such sophist submerged current 
culture, so that it was the fashion to 
deny the duties of fraternity, then in- 
deed it might be found that the group 
which still affirmed fraternity was the 
original group in whose sacred books 
was the text about Adam and Eve. Sup- 
pose some Prussian professor has op- 
portunely discovered that Germans and 
lesser men are respectively descended 
from two such very different monkeys 
that they are in no sense brothers, but 
barely cousins (German) any number 
of times removed. And suppose he pro- 
ceeds to remove them even further 
with a hatchet; suppose he bases on 
this a repetition of the conduct of Cain, 
saying not so much “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” as “Is he really my brother?’ 
And suppose this higher philosophy 
of the hatchet becomes prevalent in 
colleges and cultivated circles, as even 
more foolish philosophies have done. 
Then I agree it probably will be the 
Christian, the man who -preserves the 
text about Cain, who will continue to 
assert that he is still the professor’s 
brother; that he is still the professor’s 
keeper. He may. possibly add that, in 
his opinion, the professor seems to re- 
quire a keeper. 

And that is doubtless the situation in 
the controversies about divorce and 
marriage today. It is the Christian 
Chureh which continues to hold 
strongly, when the world for some rea- 
son has weakened on it, what many 
others hold at other times. But even 
then it is barely picking up the shreds 
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and scraps of the subject to talk about 
a reliance on texts. The vital point in 
the comparison is this: that human 
brotherhood means a whole view of 
life, held in the light of life, and de- 
fended, rightly or wrongly, by constant 
appeals to every aspect of life. The 
religion that holds it most strongly 
will hold it when nobody else holds 
it; that is quite true, and that some 
of us may be so perverse as to think 
a point in favor of the religion. But 
anybody who holds it at all will hold 
it as a philosophy, not hung on one 
text but on a hundred truths. Fra- 
ternity may be a sentimental meta- 
phor; I may be suffering a delusion 
when I hail a Montenegrin peasant 
as my long lost brother. As a fact, I 
have my own suspicions about which 
of us it is that has got lost. But my 
delusion is not a deduction from one 
text, or from twenty; it is the expres- 
sion of a relation that to me at least 
seems a reality. And what I should 
say about the idea of a brother, I 
should say about the idea of a wife. 

It is supposed to be very unbusiness- 
like to begin at the beginning. It is 
called “abstract and academic princi- 
ples with which we English, etce., ete.” 
It is still in some strange way consid- 
ered unpractical to open up inquiries 
about anything by asking what it is. 
I happen to have, however, a fairly 
complete contempt for that sort of prac- 
ticality; for I know that it is not 
even practical. My ideal business 
man would not be one who planked 


down fifty pounds and said “Here is. 


hard cash; I am a plain man; it is 
quite indifferent to me whether I am 
paying a debt or giving alms to a beg- 
gar, or buying a wild bull or a bathing 
machine.” Despite the infectious hear- 
tiness of his tone, I should still, in 
considering the hard cash, say (like 
the cabman) “What’s this?” I should 
continue to insist, priggishly, that it 
was a highly practical point what the 
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money was; what it was supposed to 
stand for, to aim at or to declare; 
what was the nature of the transac- 
tion; or, in short, what the devil the 
man supposed he was doing. I shall 
therefore begin by asking, in an equally 
mystical manner, what in the name of 
God and the angels a man getting 
married supposes he is doing. I shall 
begin by asking what marriage is; 
and the mere question will probably re- 
veal that the act itself, good or bad, 
wise or foolish, is of a certain kind; 
that it is not an inquiry or an experi- 
ment or an accident: it may probably 
dawn on us that it is a promise. It 
can be more fully defined by saying it 
is a vow. 

Many will immediately answer that 
it is a rash vow. I am content for the 
moment to reply that all vows are 
rash vows. I am not now defending 
but defining vows; I am _ pointing 
out that this is a _ discussion 
about vows; first, of whether there 
ought to be vows; and _ second, of 
what vows ought to be. Ought a man 
to break a promise? Ought a man ‘to 
make a promise? These are _ philo- 
sophie questions; but the philosophic 
peculiarity of divorce and remarriage, 
as compared with free love and no mar- 
riage, is that a man breaks and makes 
a promise at the same moment. It isa 
highly German philosophy; and recalls 
the way in which the enemy wishes to 
celebrate his successful destruction of 
all treaties by signing some more. If 
I were breaking a promise, I would do 
it without promises. But I am very 
far from minimizing the momentous 
and disputable nature of the vow it- 
self. I shall try to show, in a further 
article, that this rash and romantic 
operation is the only furnace from 
which can come the plain hardware of 
humanity, the cast iron resistance of 
citizenship or the cold steel of common 
sense; but I am not denying that the 
furnace is a fire. The vow is a vio- 
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lent and unique thing; though there 
have been many besides the marriage 
vow; vows of chivalry, vows of pov- 
erty, vows of celibacy, pagan as well 
as Christian. But modern fashion has 
rather fallen out of the habit; and 
men miss the type for the lack of the 


parallels. The shortest way of putting. 


the problem is to ask whether being 
free includes being free to bind one- 
self. For the vow is a tryst with 
oneself. 

1 may be misunderstood if I say, for 
brevity, that marriage is an affair of 
honor. The sceptic will be delighted 
to assent, by saying it is a fight. And 
so it is, if only with oneself; but the 
point here is that it necessarily has the 
touch of the heroic, in which virtue can 
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be translated by virtus. Now about 
fighting, in its nature, there is an im- 
plied infinity, or at least a potential 
infinity. I mean that loyalty in war 
is loyalty in defeat or even disgrace; 
it is due to the flag precisely at the 
moment when the flag nearly falls. We 
do already apply this to the flag of the 
nation; and the question is whether it 
is wise or unwise to apply it to the flag 
of the family. Of course, it is tenable 
that we should apply it to neither; 
that misgovernment in the nation or 
misery in the citizen would make the 
desertion. of the flag an act of reason 
and not treason. I will only say here 
that, if this were really the limit of 
national loyalty, some of us would have 
deserted our nation long ago. 





“THE SOUL OF A NATION.” 


By Owen SEAMAN. 


The little things of which we lately 
chattered— 
The dearth of taxis or the dawn of 
spring ; 
Themes we discussed as though they 
really mattered, 
Like rationed meat or raiders on the 
wing ;— 


How thin it seems today, this vacant 
prattle, 
Drowned by the thunder rolling in 
the West, 
Voice of the great arbitrament of 
battle . 
That puts our temper to the final 
test. 


Thither our eyes are_ turned, an 
hearts are straining, 
Where those we love, whose courage 
laughs at fear, 
Punch. 


Amid the storm of steel around them 
_raining, 
Go to their death for all we hold 
most dear. 


New-born of this supremest hour of 
trial, 
In quiet confidence shall be our 
strength, 
Fixed on a faith that will not take 
denial . 
Nor doubt that we have found our 
soul at length. 


O England, staunch of nerve and 
strong of sinew, 
Best when you face the odds and 
stand at bay, 
Now show a watching world what stuff 
is in you! 
Now make your soldiers proud of you 
today! 





AMERICA’S ANNIVERSARY. 


The anniversary of America’s entry 
into the war came round at a time 
when we were peculiarly conscious of 
what it has meant. Where would the 
European democracies be today, in face 
ef the Russian defection and the con- 
centration of enemy striking power on 
the French and [Italian fronts, if there 
were not behind them the giant democ- 
racy of the New World? How differ- 
ently would the chances of war shape 
themselves if the European Allies were 
confronting the Central Powers in this 
death grapple with no reserves but 
their own! How different, too, would 
be the prospects in .the. struggle be- 
tween ideas if the armed militarism of 
the Kaiser and the armed anti-militar- 
ism of Great Britain, France and Italy 
were still contending in a world whose 
greatest white nation was neutral! The 
advent of America did not merely 
strengthen our arms; it clarified all 
our outlook. As Professor Gilbert Mur- 
ray says, our nation has two distinct 
needs in its fight for the freedom of 
civilization. “We need help in battle; 
we need help in the upholding of 
our true faith. And in both of these 
matters America answers to our 
heed.” 

Her main physical strength has not 
yet been brought to bear on the strug- 
gle. Americans themselves are critical 
—sensitively critical—of her delays. 
But her program has been conceived on 
heroic lines, and if in some respects it 
is less advanced than was hoped, the 
mistakes, perhaps, have been more in 
the hope than in the achievement. The 
possibilities of her financial aid were 
at once appreciated and most gener- 
ously realized. The crucial importance 
of shipping did not come home to her 
people so quickly, but it is now fully 
grasped and every nerve is being 
strained to cope with it. On shipping 
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in the first instance the other branches 
of her succor—food supplies, troops, 
aeroplanes and munitions—all visibly 
depend. But each of them has required 
a vast special effort of its own. In or- 
der to supply food to the Allies the 
American public has been asked to 
make extensive changes in its own die- 
tary and to stint itself of articles 
which are produced in great abundance 
on American soil, These deprivations 
have been cheerfully accepted in the 
spirit of Allied comradeship. In order 
to provide troops compulsory service 
was at once carried into law—service, 
it. must be remembered, which will 
carry every conscript to a war area 
thousands of miles from his home, 
with no possibilities of home leave; 
and this, too, was accepted with prac- 
tical unanimity. The development of a 
great Air Force made a maximum de- 
mand upon the country’s powers of or- 
ganization and manufacture; and 
though progress has here encountered 
many difficulties which could not be 
foreseen, the time may yet come when 
the American aerial resources, upset- 
ting at last the aerial equipoise so stub- 
bornly maintained by the enemy against 
the British and French, prove a vital 
factor in shortening the duration of 
the war. There is no question, in any 
of these fields, about the magnitude of 
the American design, or the whole- 
hearted energy with which a people 
who hate war and were unprepared for 
it have devoted all their resources to 
the task of achieving victory. 

As we have said, we attach scarcely 
less importance to the help which we 
have had from America on the moral 
and political side. Their great Presi- 
dent has focused the issues of the con- 
flict in a series of addresses and State 
papers unsurpassed for their cogency 
and clearness, their insight and fore- 
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sight. Surveying the European scene 
from across the Atlantic, it is perhaps 
easier for him than for us to see the 
wood in spite of the trees, and to fix a 
constant gaze on the essentials amid 
the bewildering play of incidents and 
accidents from day to day. We have 
thus come one and all increasingly to 
value his leadership, and to recognize 
in his vision and determination a guar- 
antee for that of the Alliance as a 
whole. Never has a more sacred bond 
united warring peoples than that which 
now joins the English-speaking, French 
The London Chronicle. 
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and Italian democracies in their com- 
mon effort of labor and sacrifice. Amer- 
ica herself has not yet reached that 
supremest phase of the ordeal—the 
phase of heavy casualty lists. She may 
reach it before long. No one doubts 
that when she does she will rise to it 
in the same spirit as we have done, 
and that from the blood shed in com- 
mon there will spring, as from a most 
sacred seed-sowing, such a harvest of 
comradeship and brotherhood as may 
sweeten and enrich the future world 
down to far-distant generations. 





A BRIEF ROMANCE. 


“The return of the prodigal!” cried 
Peter as my manly form darkened the 
entrance to the dugout. “But we shall 
not kill the fatted calf at present. 
Luckily for Tony.” 

Tony looked up from the fervent 
pages of Love Triumphant. 

“Why luckily for Tony?’ he asked. 

“Because of his curious resemblance 
to the fatted calf. There might be 
some unfortunate mistake. But come 
in, old son,” Peter went on, addressing 
me—“‘come in and sing us songs of 
Kensington, and tales of far Mayfair.” 

I was, as you will guess, newly re- 
turned from leave, and, with a remi- 
niscent sigh, I settled myself in the 
corner. 

“For fourteen glorious days I have 
lain upon silken divans,’ I began, 
“while lovely maidens danced before 
me or brought nectar in golden 
goblets.” 

“Very unwholesome. I don’t care for 
the sound of it,” said Peter. “I want 
something pastoral—something with 
fields in it and hedges and simple farm- 
ing folk and cool dairies and—and all 
that.” 


But Tony protested. “Nonsense,” he 
said. “we have pastoral pleasures 
enough and to spare. Me for the 
divans, as our good Allies would 
say.” 

F “I have one story,” I said, “which 
will combine both and thus suit the 
tastes of all my patrons. It is the 
story of Mirabelle.” ; 

“Mirabelle!” murmured Tony with 
his eyes closed, and there rose before 
his mind—this is pure conjecture, of 
course, but I feel confident of its truth 
—there rose before his mind the pic- 
ture of a resplendent figure, all green 
sequins and bare arms and raven 
tresses and diamond tiaras. 

“Mirabelle!” murmured Peter, and 
there rose before his mind—pure con- 
jecture again—the picture of a slim 
landworker in smock and corduroy 
breeches, backed by a thickset hedge, 
and all about her the scent of the good 
brown earth. 

“Mirabelle,” I said, “loves the coun- 
try.” Here Peter smiled an apprecia- 
tive smile. ‘But she lives in London.” 

“Good girl,’ said Tony. 

“She lives in London in a house not 
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a hundred miles from Grosvenor 
Square.” 

“No house in London——” Tony be- 
gan, but I went straight on. 

“Mirabelle is the most enchanting 
person in the world.” 

“Dark or fair?” asked Tony. 

“Both. Dark eyes and fair hair. 
If you knew her you wouldn’t wonder 
that on my arrival, as soon as I’d 
cleaned up, I went off to see her. She 
received me with acclamation.” 

“With a what?” they both asked. 

“Acclamation. Loud sounds of joy. 
‘Hurrah!’ and that kind of thing.” 

“I’ve guessed it,” said Peter. “It’s 
going to be a dog or a rabbit.” 

“Yes, or a parrot,” said Tony. “You 
remember it said ‘Hurrah!’ Or the 
Australian mynah at the Zoo. That 
talks, and the Zoo isn’t a hundred miles 
from Grosvenor Square.” 

“You’re quite wrong,” I said. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“It’s a human girl. Why not?” 

“And she said ‘Hurrah!’ when she 
saw you? Oh, well, we must take your 
word for it,” said Tony. 

“You must,” I said. “And you must 
take my word for it that she got off 
early from her hosp:tal most days, so 
that she could play about with me, 
thinking it right that soldiers on leave 
from France should have special privi- 
leges. We had a topping time. Mira- 
belle enjoys everything and looks so 
nice while she’s enjoying it. I told 
her about you, Peter.” 

“Did you, though?’ 

Punch. 
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“Yes. And she said she’d like to 
meet you, and when were you coming 
on leave?” 

“I say, did she really? I believe we 
should get on rather well together. 
You say she likes the country?” 

“Yes. I told her about you too, 
Tony, and she asked when you were 
coming on leave.” 

“How ripping of her!’ 

“I expect you’d fall in love with her 
at once,” 

“T’ve done so already,” said Tony. 

“It’s no good,” said Peter. “I’m first 
for leave, and I’ve practically made up 
my mind to propose to her.” 

“Oh, no, you can’t do that. I spoke 
first,’ said Tony. And they began an 
argument which became so heated that 
I was obliged to intervene. 

“I’d better settle this at once,” I 
said. “Under different circumstances 
she would no doubt have been pleased 
to accept either of you fine hand- 
some young officers, but as it is she 
cannot.” 

“And why?” 

“Because I am engaged to her my- 
self.” I said it quite quietly and cas- 
ually, but I was unable to keep from 
my face a smile which I fear must 
have appeared idiotic. 

“And this is your cruel way of 
breaking it to us,” said Peter rather 
bitterly. 

But Tony was utterly dejected. 

“To think,” said he, “that the ro- 
mance of my life should have ended 
like this.” 
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FUTILE PROPAGANDA. 


There is an extraordinary fatality 
which appears to pursue the action of 


Governments in general, and our Gov- 
ernment in particular. With an excel- 
lent and laudable desire to promote 
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trade and enterprise between this 
country and the Republic of Brazil, a 
Commission has recently been appointed 
to go out to Rio de Janeiro and study 
the economic conditions and the pros- 
pects of trade with our gallant Ally. 
Brazil has recently come into the AI- 
liance, and is doing excellent work for 
the common cause. Her ships are ma- 
terially assisting in policing the South 
Atlantic all the length of the Brazilian 
coast and far down to the Falkland 
Islands. <A contingent of young Bra- 
zilians will shortly appear on the 
Western Front, and a corps of her gal- 
lant young men are being trained in 
aviation, and will doubtless give an ex- 
cellent account of themselves in due 
course. From the economic side, Bra- 
zil, as those who have been good 
enough to follow what we have said 
in these columns during the past ten 
months are aware, has developed the 
meat industry in the Southern States 
of the Republic, and particularly in 
Rio Grande do Sul, to an extent which 
has materially lessened the general 
shortage of food from which we are 
suffering at the present time. The 
Ministry of Munitions here at home, 
as well as the various munitions de- 
partments of the other members of the 
Alliance, have benefited from the im- 
mense quantities of manganese ore 
which have been obtained from the 
rich deposits in Minas Geraes and 
shipped on account of the Alliance to 
Europe. 

Attracted by the very important as- 
sistance which the Republic is render- 
ing to the common cause at the pres- 
ent time, our Government very natur- 
ally, and quite laudably, decided to 
form the Commission to which we have 
referred. Its object, moreover, is ex- 
cellent—to study the economic condi- 
tions of the country, the prospects for 
the employment of British capital, 
what are the needs of Brazilian buy- 
ers, and to what extent we can profit 
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by importing into this country the re- 
markable number of varied products 
which are produced in Brazil itself. 
Having conceived so excellent a proj- 
ect, how did they propose to carry it 
out? It would naturally have occurred: 
to anyone that the first essential qual- 
ification for the members of such a 
Commission would be some practical 
acquaintance with the country, and,, 
above all, a thorough knowledge of the 
Portuguese language, which is that. 
spoken in the United States of Brazil. 
On the contrary, we learn on authority 
which we cannot regard as other than 
excellent that no one member of the 
Commission has been at any time in 
Brazil, and, furthermore, that no mem- 
ber of the Commission is acquainted 
with the Portuguese language. The 
Commission, as we are informed, is 
composed mainly of British Depart- 
mental officials, accompanied by one 
or two leading members of trades es- 
pecially associated with the Midlands. 
No doubt the members are men of high 
attainments and distinguished in the 
several callings to which they have de- 
voted their lives. A proportion of 
British Departmental officials may even 
be desirable in.such a Commission ; and 
it is, of course, clear that as many 
trades likely to derive benefit from a 
visit to Brazil as possible should be 
represented. These gentlemen, how- 
ever, start heavily handicapped from 
the fact that they have no knowledge 
of the country in which they are asked 
to pursue their inquiries. And, more- 
over, being unacquainted with its lan- 
guage, they will be wholly in the hands 
or interpreters, who may, or may not, 
understand thoroughly the questions 
put to them, and are hardly likely to 
be able to cross-examine the Brazilian 
trader, the Brazilian agriculturist and 
the Brazilian mining people in such 
a way as would enable the Commission 
to ascertain either what the country 
has to offer, or what she really re- 
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quires. From the beginning to the end 
of their visit they will be wholly in the 
hands of a small number of people to 
whom they are introduced on arrival, 
who are able to speak English, and on 
whose views they will be wholly de- 
pendent for drawing up their report. 
They will never be in a position to get 
into real touch with the people who are 
doing the real work of developing Bra- 
zil; and, to use a phrase which has 
become familiar of late, they will be 
“always out of the atmosphere.” Nor 
is there any necessity to send out a 
Commission whose members are unac- 
quainted with the economic conditions 
of Brazil or are unable to speak its 
language. Apart altogether from the 
large number of merchants and trad- 
ers resident in London who have spent 
the greater part of their lives in the 
Brazilian trade, and have lived for 
years in various parts of Brazil, there 
are a considerable number of men who 
have been attached in various capaci- 
ties to the Brazilian Government, Brit- 
ish subjects, and men who have spent 
a sufficient part of their lives at home 
to be acquainted with English ideas 
and English ways of looking at things. 
Their working life, no doubt, has been 
mainly spent in Brazil. But surely this 
is an advantage, and would make them 
of more value as members of the Com- 
mission, even if it were thought desir- 
able to assure a full representation of 
the English side by appointing a pro- 
portion of members very much of the 
type of which the present Commission 
is actually composed. Most of the 
men we are thinking of, and whose 
names must, of course, be well known 
to the various Government Depart- 
ments, would, at any rate, be able to 
give the Commission a real insight into 
the conditions which have prevailed in 
Brazil, say, during the past quarter of 
a century. They know the language 
thoroughly; they have been intimate 
with all, classes of the Brazilian pop- 
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ulation; many of them are well ac- 
quainted with the conditions which 
prevailed under the Empire, witnessed 
the rise of the Republic, and were per- 
sonally known to nearly every Presi- 
dent who has ruled the country since 
the last Emperor was deposed. In ad- 
dition to their knowledge of the Gov- 
ernment officials from the President 
down to the doorkeeper, they are ac- 
quainted not merely with the princi- 
pal financial and trading magnates of 
Rio, Santos, Para, and so on, but they 
have come in contact at various periods 
of their lives with Brazilian and for- 
eign merchants in those cities, with the 
ordinary shopkeepers, with the farm- 
ers, and the humblest classes both of 
the town and of the rural population. 
That they would be willing to give 
their services at a time like the pres- 
ent to the Commission there can be 
no reasonable doubt. It would not 
necessarily follow that either of the 
two great Departments of State prin- 
cipally represented on the Commission 
should adopt the views of these men. 
But it would surely be of immense ad- 
vantage, if we are to have a report on 
the economic conditions actually exist- 
ing in Brazil at the present time, what 
Brazil has to offer for sale in Great 
Britain, and what Brazil is prepared 
to buy from this country, as well as 
from other parts of the British Em- 
pire, that we should have the advice of 
as large a number of men actually ac- 
quainted with Brazil, who have lived 
in Brazil, know Brazilians, have eaten 
Brazilian food and lived in Brazilian 
houses, rather than have a_ report 
drawn up by gentlemen, however able, 
who go out on a special Commission 
wholly unacquainted with the condi- 
tions of the country they visit. 
The Statist. 


MEXICAN FINANCIAL REFORM. 


An announcement of some impor- 
tance may shortly be looked for in 
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connection with a rearrangement of 
Mexico’s monetary affairs, which have 
long presented a disquieting effect upon 
foreign creditors. For some time past 
two prominent United States financiers 
—Messrs. Henry Bruere and Lille, of 
New York, have been studying the sit- 
uation at Mexico City with a view to 
making certain proposals to the Gov- 
ernment as to its future currency pol- 
icy. In any case the report of the in- 
vestigations of the currency problems 
of Mexico and their solution may be 
expected before the end of the com: 
ing month, which will witness the end 
of the period set by the United States 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Fed-. 
eral Reserve Board for the shipment 
of U. S. gold into the Republic. This 
shipment has been as follows: October, 
1917, £2,000,000 ($10,000,000).; No- 
vember, £1,000,000 ($5,000,000) ; De- 
cember, and the three months of 
January, February and March, 1918, 
£400,000 ($2,000,000) each month. The 
fact that this assistance had been 
The Economist. 
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granted to Mexico by its powerful sis- 
ter-State has not been generally known, 
although the Mexican Government has 
experienced great relief by its action. 
It is recognized that it cannot be for 
a considerable time yet that Mexican 
finances can be placed upon anything 
approaching a sound basis. Although 
the long-sustained revolution has been 
financed by funds raised—no matter 
how—from within, the Republic is 
heavily in debt to her foreign credi- 
‘tors. While there will have to be some 
arrangement by which the internal 
loans will be settled, large sums must 
be found to satisfy the numerous indi- 
viduals and corporations whose prop- 
erty has been seized or destroyed 
during the past five years. The cumula- 
tive damages likely to be awarded will 
take years to pay off. British bond- 
holders have received no official infor- 
mation during the past three years, and 
the result of the inquiry now being 
brought to a conclusion will have a 
considerable significance for them. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Half a dozen short stories and char- 
acter sketches of English country life 
and of English colonists in the Cana- 
dian Northwest are grouped by L. P. 
Jacks in a book which he calls “The 
Country Air,’ and which certainly 
breathes the country air in every page. 
There is in them the minimum of in- 
cident and the maximum of character 
study; and the reader who insists on 
action and dramatic situations will be 
quite apt to complain that they do not 
get anywhere. But they are not meant 
to get anywhere. They are meant to 
portray real characters in real and 
simple life; and they do it extremely 
well, and with a whimsical humor 


which makes them pleasant reading. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


How a prosperous New York broker, 
exiled for ten or twelve months to 
Hawaii by order of his physicians, to 
avert a nervous breakdown, enjoys a 
sort of dream existence in the com- 
pany of his wife and daughter, only to 
be rudely awakened by the news that 
the United States has declared war 
against Germany, and returns to New 
York in October, 1917, to find that 
business has gone to pieces, bonds be- 
come unsalable, and his boy Jack, a 
junior at Harvard, after a summer at 
Plattsburg, has gained his commission 
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and is about to sail for France—this is 
the story which Arthur Train tells in 
“The Earthquake” (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). The characters are so real, the 
shock which they experienced so ex- 
‘actly like that felt by millions of Amer- 
ich of all classes in society, and their 
reaction to the demands of the great 
crisis so complete that it seems mis- 
leading to describe the book as fiction. 
But, describe it as one may, it is a 
vivid and thrilling story, intensely true 
to life as Americans have experienced 
‘it during the past year. 


Under the somewhat vague and baf- 
fling title, “Man’s Supreme _ Inheri- 
tance” (E. P. Dutton & Co.), Dr. F. 
Matthias Alexander expounds. the 
place of conscious guidance and control 
in relation to human evolution in civ- 
ilization. He reasons that “man is 
held in bondage by many subconscious 
instincts which enslave the animal 
kingdom, the savage and the semi- 
The man and woman of the 


savage.” 
present day are unable to meet satis- 
factorily the great majority of the re- 
quirements of their present environ- 
ment because of the mental and physi- 


cal limitations and _ imperfections 
which handicap them. Holding that 
the instinctive guiding principles are 
miserably insufficient to meet the con- 
ditions of the modern world, the au- 
thor urges the substitution of “rea- 
soned guidance” for blind surrender to 
the subconscious. He argues that con- 
trol may be consciously exerted over 
the working of the internal organs of 
the body to the overcoming as well as 
the prevention of disease; and that the 
new habits set up insure conditions 
which give life to and maintain in high 
state of efficiency every organ of the 
body, automatic functions being reacted 
upon by the consciously controlled en- 
ergies. For the results of the practi- 
cal working-out of this theory he 
points to the success of his own prac- 
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tice for the last thirteen years, and 
promises a fuller exposition in later 
volumes. 


Devotees of the nation-wide craze 
for “movies” should find both diver- 
sion and enlightenment in Rob Wag- 
ner’s chronicles of “Film Folk” (The 
Century Co.). The author has been 
for a long time behind the scenes in 
the creation of the films which hold 
thousands of spectators spellbound. Los 
Angeles, which is said to be “more 
densely populated with makers of 
‘movies’ than any other section on 
earth,” has been the center of his ac- 
tivities and is the scene of the graphic 


“and humorous sketches which make up 


this volume of “close-ups” of the men, 
women and children who make the 
“movies.” The reader will get from 
them a pretty clear idea of the in- 
genuity and imagination which go to 
the making of the films, and of the ex- 
periences, humorous and otherwise, of 
those who are engaged in the work. 
The sketches are all written in what 
might be described as the “movie” 
and baseball “fan” vernacular, and are 
illustrated with thirty or more pictures. 


The description which Dr. Joseph 
H. Odell gives of “The New Spirit of 
the New Army” in the book bearing 
that title is reassuring and inspiring. 
From personal visits of inspection to 
Camp Hancock, Camp Devens, Camp 
Upton and other great National 
Army cantonments Dr. Odell has 
gained a near view of the agen- 
cies at work to preserve the mor- 
ale of the men, to supply them with 
books, papers and amusements, and to 
keep them clean and strong. He de- 
scribes in detail the work done by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Knights of Columbus and_ similar 
agencies, by the Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities, and by the faith- 
ful chaplains. What he says of Camp 
Hancock is in a large measure true of 
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other cantonments: “I would rather 
intrust the moral character of my boy 
to that camp than to any college or 
university I know.” Dr. Odell’s book 
will go far to remove exaggerated im- 
pressions of the moral evils besetting 
the soldiers in training, and to comfort 
the relatives and friends who are so. 
licitous for their welfare. To mention 
only one of the agencies at work for 
good, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has now more than four hun- 
dred buildings in the camps, which the 
men use for reading, writing letters, 
playing games, watching free movies, 
and attending religious and patriotic 
meetings ; and twenty-two hundred sec- 
retaries and assistants are engaged in 
the work. Secretary of War Baker 
prefaces the book with a note of warm 
appreciation. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


The “Camion Letters” (Henry Holt 
& Co.), grouped under that title in a 
slender and attractive volume, serve 
a double purpose in giving to American 
readers for the first time an adequate 
idea of the service rendered the Allies 
in France by the American college men 
who volunteered as drivers of muni- 
tion transports, and in exhibiting the 
spirit and courage with which the 
service was rendered. The letters were 
not written for publication; they are 
simply letters for “the folks at home,” 
written happily and spontaneously, de- 
scribing experiences and adventures 
in one of the most important and also 
one of the most dangerous of war ac- 
tivities. Most of the college men who 
volunteered to drive the heavy trans- 
port trucks or camions of the French 
army, when a great need for such serv- 
ice arose a year ago, were Cornell men 
or from the Massachusetts Institute of 
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Technology ; but some were from other 
colleges. The driving of heavy trucks 
through shell fire is no light or easy 
task, but the American boys did it 
without flinching, and their frank and 
simple accounts of it are full of inter- 
est. The writers are identified in a list 
on the last page. A brief Introduction 
by Martin W. Sampson of Cornell de- 
scribes the circumstances which led to 
the organization of the service. 


It may be only a coincidence, but it 
seems more than that, that in these 
days of national crisis, studies of the 
life, character and words of Abraham 
Lincoln multiply. It is as if Ameri- 
cans turned instinctively to that sim- 
ple yet majestic figure in American his- 
tory for guidance and inspiration. The 
latest and one of the most satisfactory 
volumes in this lengthening list of 
“Lincoln books” is “The Voice of Lin- 
coln,” by Justice R. M. Wanamaker of 
the Supreme Court of Ohio (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). Judge Wanamaker, 
in this volume, has not so much un- 
dertaken to explain Lincoln as to al- 
low his own words and acts to explain 
him. He has made a careful study of 
all of Lincoln’s recorded utterances, 
before and after he entered public 
life, and, coupling them with incidents 
of his career, has made of them an in- 
timate spirituai biography which re- 
veals his ideals and the high motives 
which prompted his actions. A-thread 
of narrative links together the quota- 
tions from Lincoln’s: letters, speeches 
and conversations, and gives unity to 
the book. Altogether, this is one of the 
most inspiring and illuminating por- 
trayals of Lincoln’s character. A copy 
of the St. Gaudens statue of Lincoln 
at Chicago forms the frontispiece. 
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We are coming from the ranch, from 
the city and the mine, 
And the word has gone before us to 
the towns upon the Rhine; 
As the rising of the tide 
On the Old-World side, 
We are coming to the battle, to the 
Line. 


From the valleys of Virginia, from the 
Rockies in the North, 
We are coming by battalions, for the 
word was carried forth: 
“We have put the pen away 
And the sword is out today, 
For the Lord has loosed the Vintages 
of Wrath.” 


We are singing in the ships as they 
carry us to fight, 
As our fathers sang before us by the 
camp-fires’ light; 
In the wharf-light glare, 
They can hear us Over There 
When the ships come steaming through 
the night. 


Right across the deep Atlantic where 
the Lusitania passed, 
With the battle-flag of Yankee-land 
a-floating at the mast 
We are coming all the while, 
Over twenty hundred mile, 
And we're staying to the finish, to the 
last. 
feed 
We are many—we are one—and we’re 
in it overhead, 
We are coming as an Army that has 
seen its women dead, 
And the old Rebel Yell 
Will be loud above the shell 
When we cross the top together, seeing 
red. 
Klazon. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


In Forty West, etc. 


A PRAYER. 


If I may not mix with the throng 
In crowded ways of life, 
Whence floats a sigh or snatch of song 
And sounds of joy and strife— 
Where lovers walk and children play, 
Where Sorrow bears his load, 
Grant me a window by the way 
That I may watch the road. 


If I may never tremblingly 
Traverse Love’s rubicon, 
Grant me in others’ joys to be 
A happy locker-on; 
And if I never know the pain 
Of bitter grief and loss, 
Grant that I may not try in vain 
To lift another’s cross. 


If fullest life should be my lot 
To me remembrance give 

In grief or joy, that I may not 
Forget I longed to live— 

But if my thoughts and wishes stray 
Past my appointed goal, 

To bear the sameness of each day 


Grant me a valiant soul! 
Lettie Cole. 


The Bookman. 


THE MOTHER IN WARTIME—1917. 


My heart is like an empty nest, 

The little birds who nestled there, 
Fleet-winged and far, have left it bare 
And need no more their early rest. 


My heart is like a broken lute, 

Each pleasant string unswept—forgot, 

Dumb Memory broods, and Mirth is 
not, 

And Love disjoined, and hushed and 
mute. 


My heart is like a silent shore, 
Where boats erstwhile in safety lay 
Then spread their sails, and sped away. 
Dear God, bring back my boats once 
more! f 
Margaret E. Banks. 








